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JJ HEN a man, conſcious of his own. miſeon- 


VV duct, finds himſelf under the neceſſity of 


miſrepreſenting notorious, facts, and even of deſ- 
cending to perſonal. detraction, for his own vindi- 


cation, he is to be pitied. This appears to be the 


caſe of Sir William, If the Author of the“ Letters 
to a Nobleman”” has contributed to his diſtreſs, he 


has done it with reluctance, from a ſenſe of duty to 


the public, and not from any impulſe of private 


reſentment; for he frankly declares, he never had 


any cauſe of perſonal enmity to Sir William Howe; 


therefore, the motives which led him to publiſh, 
his ſtrictures on the American war, could not ariſe. 
from ſuch a principle. . 1 | 72 
Nor was the examination of the management of 
the American war needleſsly undertaken. The 
unparalleled failures in that war, the uncommon 
magnitude of the evils in which they had involved 
the nation, with the reluctance of Government to 


make judicial enquiry into the cauſes of them, 
loudly called for it. 8315 I SR 
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We had ſeen the General, in the Middle Ce- 
lonies, commanding a force, commonly four 
times, and at certain periods eight times, greater 


than that of his enemy; a force ſo adequate to the 


purpoſes for which it was intended, that he Oui 


not help expreſſing his * utter amazement'ꝰ on the 
. Occaſion, and paying to the Secretary of State f the 
American department the greateſt” encomium, for 
his «uncommon exertions.“ To this was added a 
naval force of eighty veſſels of war, under the com- 
mand of his Noble Brother, to co-operate with him 
in ſubduing the moſt unjuſtifiable rebellion that 
ever happened m any county. 3 e 


* 


We had ſeen him, between the gd of September 


and the 8th of December, driving that enemy be- 
ſore him from Long Ifland, over the North River, 


and the Delaware, reducing his army from 18,000 


to 3000 men, and taking from him the whole province 
of New FJerfey. - TL £2 F e 
But ſuch was the reverſe of conduct, ſuch the. 


derelittion of military virtue, that he ſuffered that 
reduced, panic- ſtruck enemy to ſurpriſe his advanced 


poſt, and drive him out of Welt Jerſey, and to 
reconquer all Eaſt Jerſey, except his three pofts on 
the Rariton; and, in the neighbomfhood of his 
head- quarters, to befiege, harafs, and diſtreſs the 
une, 


whole Britiſh army, from December to 
without making one attempt to diſlodge him. 


We had ſeen him, having under his command at 
New=-York go, ooo men, marching out againſt this 
enemy, who, by his own exaggerated account, had 
no more than 10,000, new-raifed and undiſciplined; 
and, a few days after, retreating before him from 
Hillſborough to Amboy, without taking any one 


> 


grape ſteß to bring him to an engagement. 
| had ſeen him, after this difgraceful retreat, 
- embarking his army on ſhip-board, at an immenſe 
expence: and forewarned of the difnculties and 
dangers he miſt encounter on the ocean, proceeding, 
againſt contrary winds, 700 miles, to meet the-fame 
enemy x oſted on ſtronger ground, and enabling 
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co have been made; — by Mis conduit ea 


| We hai ſeen — at Brandywine, by the 1 
Foirited mancœuvres, ſurround and hem in, between 
à two columns of his own force and impaſſable 
waters, the whole rebel; army, vigorouſly attack, 


and ſuddenly defeat it; and yet, he. ſuffered, the 


defeated remains to lie a whole night at Cheſter, 
within eight __ of his camp, and on the next 
morning to eſcape inmoleſted. _ 

We had ny him at Goſhen a few _days. after, 
when his enemy, with his reduced force; had in- 
cautiouſly advanced near the van of his army, after 
one of his columns had actually engaged with the 
rebel advanced guard, intimidated from his in- 
tended attack by à fall of rain, although that cir- 
-cumftance was much more favourable to his own 
regular troops than to the undiſciplined troops of 
his enemy; and although that enemy had a con- 

erable river in its rear. 

We had ſeen him at Germantown, ſuffer himſeif ; 
nb furpriſed, his advanced poſts defeated and 
driven back upon the main body of his army, and 


that army in imminent danger of a total rout by an 


inferior undiſciplined enemm. 
We had ſeen him, when the rebel e lay 50 


White Marſh, and when he had the befſt.informa- 


tion of its polition and ſtrength, mareh gut of his. 


lines under a pretence of attacking it; and yet, 


after lying three days within two miles of it, return, 


Without attempting to bring it to action, either by 
aſſault, or turning its right flank or rear: in either 
of which caſes he muſt have cut his enemy off 
from his ſupplies, and placed him in a fituation 

from whence he could nat have eſcaped wichau! * 
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We had alſo ſeen the General, after he had 
proves his force in every attion ſuperior to that of 
is enemy, fuffer his Whole army to be beſieged in 
Philadelphia, from the month of November ig the 
month of June, by a feeble, ſcchly, naked, and half 


Narved army, of leſe than 4000 effeflive men. 


7 


But further. — We had ſeen the ſame! General, 


with a vanity unparalleled in hiſtory, after all theſe 


wretched blunders, accept, from a few of his of- 
ficers, a triumph more magnificent than would have 
become the conqueror of America: and that at the 


time when the news of a war with France had Juſt 


arrived, and in the very city, the capital of North 
America, the late ſeat of the Congrefs, which was 
in a few days to be delivered up to that Congreſs! 
Such was the diſgraceful conduct of the General, 
and ſuch the misfortunes which he had brought on 
his country! And yet, had he contented himſelf 
with the honours he had received from this 
mockery of a triumph, the Letters to a Nobleman” 
would never have appeared. But when the Author 
ſaw the General and his Noble Brother, ſupported 
by a dangerous faction, purſuing meafures which 
he conceived tended to involve his country in diſ- 
grace and ruin; when he ſaw them, in order to 
"conceal their own miſconduct, attempting to per- 
ſuade the great repreſentative body of the nation, 
that America was the ſtrongeſt country in the 
world,“ and impracticable in war; that the people 
were univerſally diſloyal: that the immenſe naval 
and military force committed to their command was 
incompetent to the reduction of the rebellion -in 
order to prevail on the nation to give up the greateſt 


-part of its dominions; a diſintereſted regard for the 
welfare of his country, and an honeſt indignation 
at ſo flagitious an attempt, called on him to lay be- 
fore his fellow- ſubjects a true ſtate: of the matters 
thus mifrepreſented. And be declares; that the 

Letters were wrote without the ſolicitation or 
knowledge of any perſon whatever in the admini- 
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Had the General, by, a true ſtate of facts, and by 
eandid argument, convinced me that I was wrong; 
ever happy to acquit injured innocence, there is no 
act of juſtice; which, my. honour would not induce 
me to pexſorm; but as the reverſe is the caſe, the 
ſame motives which, influenced me to write the 
Letters, oblige me to vindicate the truths they 
contain. 9 Wen 12 1 12 4 Nannen gl WR. TRIS Cs 
In ͤ my firſt letter, On the Strength and Practi- 
cability of the Middle Colonies in reſpect to mili- 
tary Operations,“ in order to refute what the 
General had attempted to prove, that this part of 
America: was the 5 ſtrongeſt of all countries in the 
world,“ I have given a true deſcription. of- that 
country, fupported by the- evidence of General Ro- 
bertſon, who had reſided in it many years, and 
which can be ſupported; by many gentlemen, now in 
England; and I had fuither made a compariſon 
between it and the ſcene of action in the laſt Ame- 
rican war, ſhewing that the latter was infinitely 
more difficult than the former. To evade the force 
Ol theſe truths, the General obſerves 
Narrative, p. 37 | | © {hat the two laſt wars, with 
reſhect to the ftats of the country of America, are in 
. no degree miar. In the. laſt war, the diſiculties 
ariſing from the firength of | the country, were, for the 
moſt part, removed bythe friendly. diſpoſition of tlie in- 
_habitants, who all exerted themſelues to facilitate the 
operations of. the; King's army, and to ſupply them with _ 
every neceſſary and accommodation.” 
What theſe :4+neceſiartes and accommodations?” 
were, which were thus furniſhed in the: laſt war, 
and which the General could not procure, is not 
mentioned. That the inhabitants furniſhed Gene- 
ral. Braddock in his expedition to the Ohio, Colo- 
nel Bouquet in his expedition to Muſkingum, far 
beyond the Ohio, and Sir Jeffery Amherſt in his 
expedition to Montreal, with carriages and provi- 
ions, is true and with nothing elſe They wanted 
nothing elſe. But Sir William Howe did not even 
want all cheſe.—He tranſported carriages with him 
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from England, and whatever more he wanted were 
e on Long Iſland and Staten Iſland. Large 
cets of proviſions were eonſtantly ſent to him; 
and in every part of the country, where his army 
marched, he procured a'fapply without difficulty. 
At Bordentown, Captain Gamble was forming a 
large magazine of proviſions, voluntarily brought in 
by the inhabitants when Trenton was taken: and 
the whole army was ſupplied, during two months, 
in its march from the Mik to Philadelphia, with 
more proviſions than it could conſume: and there 
was nothing which the country produced, either of 
neceſſaries or delicacies, during the nine months it 
remained in Philadelphia, with which it was not 
Furniſhed by the inhabitanett. 
What then were the advantages which the Ge. 
nerals in the laſt war poſſeſſed, that were not to be 
commanded in the preſent? There were none. 
But they had diſadvantages and difficulties, infi- 
nitely greater to encounter, which their gallantry 
eaſily overcame. The General's operations were 
carried on in the Middle Colonies, where every 
neceſſary was eaſily obtained; but the expedition 
of Sir Jeffery Amherſt led him to paſs from Albany, 
by Lake Ontario, to Montreal, near 300 miles, car- 
rying his proviſions either through a wilderneſs or 
an enemy's country, over lakes, mountains, and 
fwamps; and the operations of General Forbes, and 
Colonel Bouquet led them through a wilderneſs in- 
habited only by Indians, where no fingle article of 
13 of any kind was to be procured; the firſt 
to Fort du Queſne, and the other far beyond it, 
down to Muſkingum: ard yet we have found that 
theſe gallant men, in whoſe hearts the honour of 
their Sovereign and the ſervice of their country 
were deeply impreſſed, were not obſtructed or in- 
timidated by thefe difficulties. 
Too refute my aſſertion, that “the ſtrength and 
äimpracticability of the Middle Colonies is loſt in 
idea, when we compare them with the ſcene of 
aktion in the laſt war,” the General adduces the 
*teltimony of Major-general Grey, who ſays, - 
__ 


them with contempt, and paſſed them in deſpite of 
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Page 38. Nhat part of America where I haꝭ,. 
been, is thi ferongeſt country T have ever been in; it is 
everyi where HIV and COVERED WITH. WOOD, in- 


terfefled by ravines, and creeks, and matſhy grounds; 


andan'tviky QUARTER OF A-MILE ig à poſt fitted 


for: Ampmvst ane.” And in his anſwer to another 


2 he adds, That America is, of all coun- 
ries, the beſt calculated for the defenſive; every 
hundred yards might be diſputed; at leaſt that part 
«tx Which hahe ee. 

This is a formidable deſcription of the Middle 
Colonies, but it is truly viſionary. What countries 
the Major-general alludes to, I know not; and yet 


to prove that he is miſtaken in his facts, will be no 


arduous taſk, He has ſeen the plains on Long Iſland, 
of thirty miles in length, and from feven to twelve 
in breadth, which are without wood, or a ſingle ob- 
ſtruction that can give one enemy the advantage 
over another. He has alſo ſeen the country be- 
tween New-York and Trenton, and between the 
head of Elk and Philadelphia, in which there is not 
a hill but what may be either aſcended without dif- 
ficulty, or avoided by an army in its march. When 


theſe hills are compared with thoſe of this country, 


they are by no means ſo high, ſo ſleep, or ſo difficult 
of acceſs; but when we compare them with the 
country from Albany to Montreal, and with Coni- 
gocheague Ridge, Sideling Hill, Ray's Hill, the- 


Allegheny and Laurel ridge of mountains, which 


may be juſtly ſtyled the American Alps, they are 
little more than mole-hills; and yet theſe. moun- 
tains, though full of ravines and dangerous defiles, 
and although covered with wood, and poſſeſſed by 
an enemy whoſe talent in war is ambuſcade, did 
not intimidate the bravery, nor obſtruct the march, 
of an Amherſt, a Forbes, or a Bouquet; they ſaw 


* 


'thein oppoſing ere... 
. 1 which the General has ſeen is 
every where covered with, wood, Where do thoſe im- 
wenſe quantities of wheat, rye, batley, Indian- corn, 


ew} 


cats; and buck-wheat, which furniſh the inhabitants 
with food, and are exported to Europe, find room 
to grow ?, Is it poſſible that a country, ſettled one 
hundred. years, and having ſo many, hundred thou- 
ſands of induſtrious inhabitants, can in any degree 
bear this deſcription, and remain to this day a wil- 
derneſs? I imagine not. The real truth is, that the 
provinces of New Jerſey and Pennſylvania, where 
| Peas operations were carried on, are fettled, and 
full of plantations, and at leaſt two-thirds, and in 
many places five-ſixth parts of them cleared of 
wood; and the wood conſiſts of large trees, ſtand» 
ing at conſide rable diftances, free from underwood, 
and eaſily ſcoured with . cannon. As to the ra- 
74 vines,” they muſt be in proportion to the hills 
which I have deſcribed... The *creeks,””. or rivu- 
lets, are all fordable, ox may be paſſed by marching. 
a few miles round; and there are no * marſhes” or 
fenny grounds within err his ground, 
When cleared, is meadow, and of ſix times the 
value of upland, and therefore the firſt improved. 
Theſe are all fats, well known to the people of 
that country, and which can be proved by many 
gentlemen now in London. How then can it be 
Poſſible that this country can be, what the General 
allerts'® the ſtrongeſt country in the world?” _ 
fall nom proceed, ſays the General, with my 
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remarks, page by page.” I will do myſelf the honour 
of fete, ae rn o 3 = 
In page 3, of the Letters, I have aſſerted, © That 
in this country we have lately ſeen two armies, one 
medſtating its conqueſt, the other its defence. We 
have ſeen the Britiſn army penetrating into its 
heart, a circuit of near two hundred miles, from 
Long Iſland, by the White Plains, to Trenton, and 
from the Elk Ferry to Philadelphia, in defiance of 

the utmoſt efforts of an enemy perfectly acquainted 
Pr every advantageous ſpot of ground; and we 
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if ve ſeen. that army taking, with eaſe and little loſs, - 
n every ſtrong poſt poſſeſſed by the enemy, who have 

| Ned at ita approach.“ 5 1 fs he z 6 . a 5 4 
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Page 89.“ This deſeription,”” ſays the General, 
tig introfluced to prove that the country is not vx RA 
STRONG NOR IMF RAC TICABEE; but it only. proves, 
that the Generals and officers, commanding the ſeveral 
corps, were indefatigable in their duty, and furmounted 
call che difeculties which they met with in thaſemare hes. 
Jam not enquiring into the conduct of the of- 
ficers of the army; nor have I ever had any reaſon 
todo ſo. Whenever led on to action; their conduct 
has ſhe wn that they were actuated by honour, and 
a love of their country; and I therefore acknow- 
ledge, that they were indefatigable (that is, not 
fatigued) in their duty, whenever called to it; 
becauſe I am confident that many, if not all, would 
have ſurmounted difficulties tenfold as great as any 
of thoſe to which they were led, and not think it 
a fatigue, In the Whole tenor of my Letters, I 
have only cenſured the miſcondutt of their Leader. 
Übid.] Ie Commander in Chief, however, will 
be ſuppoſed to have had ſame ſhare in the merit of 
„ N 3 
I confels it. Whenever the General found him- 
felf either diſpoſed, or under a neceſſity of meditating 
a blow againſt the enemy, he never failed of ſucceſs. 
At Long Iſland and the White Plains, in the p 


ogrefs 
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of the army to the Delaware, and at the Brar 
he ſucceeded as far as he choſe: had he preſſed 
the advantage, he might have ended the rebellion. 
I have not cenſured the General for want of abilities; 
the blame in that caſe would fall on his employers. 

My ſtrictures are confined to his non- exertion of 
thoſe abilities which were demonſtrated on Lon; 
Iſland and the Brandywine, and that undounted 
Courage which was ſo apparent in the action at 
mae lll 27 33531100 TH 
Ibid.] nt it is not true that the enemy always 
Ned at dur approach, nor that we took: all their ſtrong 
pofts with ee and little loſs” oo 
Here the General takes advantage of the words 
1c always fled,” and applies them-to/allthe-conduf 
af che rebels in the general actions. A mall 2 


{{ as 1) 


of candour, or à litile attention to the  paraghaphhe | 
cites, would have taught him, that>I:did not allude 


to the battles of Long Iſland, Fort Waſhington; or 
Brandy wine. +I had in the ſame paragr 1 declared, 


that the Britiſn arm tHhad pen te from Long 


Ifland, by the White Plains, to Trenton; in defiatee 
97 the utmoſt efforts of the enemy, including the 
very inſtances he mentions; and therefore he might 
have perceived, that the words * always fed c 
only refer to thoſe formidable unfortified © “e paßte“ 
which are to be found * in every quarter of a mile, 


and even in * every one hundred yards, in that 
country, the beſt of all other countries “ calculated 


for the defenſive.” And here my expreſſion will be 
found ſtrictly true; for it is known that the rebels 
fled at the approach of the Royal army, at Newark, 
Brunſwick, Princeton, twice at Trenton, near New- 
Fr in Newcaſtle- county, and at Goſhen in Penn- 
1ylvania ; at ſeveral of Which places, had they been 


purſued by 3000 Britiſh, their army muſt have been 


utterly ruined. iH 

_ Ibid. } Much might be ſaid upon the ſtate of 
loyalty in America, SOME are loyal from principle, 
MANY from intereſt, Many from reſentment'; and 
tere are OTHERS who wiſh ſucceſs to Great Britain, 
from a recollection of the happineſs they enjoyed under 
Aer government.“ VVV 
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91 cannot help thanking the General for thi 


candid confeſſion reſpecting the 1 of th! 
people of America, It amounts to a full acknow-- 

dgement of all I have contended for in the Letter 
reſpecting it. The force of the facts I have alledged 
has, I truſt, extorted it from him but, I appreheng 


unwarily ; otherwiſe he would not have taken up 


AT -e to diſprove the facts adduced itt 
a 


of reconciling this confeſſion to his attempt, in the 
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ſupport of a truth he ſo fully confeſſes. The taſk 


Houſe of Commons, to prove that the « Americans 
were almoſtuniverſally diſtoyal,“ I'leave'to thoſe - 
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in the breaſt of loyalty itſelf, to a 
under the fair pretence of giving them protection, 


(wu) 


IL. had ſaid, that ſome, who were high in .office 
human treatment whith his Maj 255 r e fun lecke 

lad necetuad, and to throw a veil over 19 9 ; 
utt which had waſted, unneceſſarily, many millions 
unyenal.diflayalty of the Americans, To this the 
General an{wers, ir 3600 
- \ Page,39-] L am at a eee 
F neglect and inhumanit) is ere meant: I am con- 
texted, that ſtrictures ſhould be made upon my profeſ- 
ona conduct, but I feel myſelf hurt as a man when 
Lam accuſed of inkumanity.% .. 

Ever pleaſed to do the General juſtice, I will 
relieve his feelings as a man; and I wiſh I could 
allo reheye thoſe which he muſt experience, as an 
officer. There is nothing in my Letters Which 
e with doing per/onally a fingle att of in- 
humanity. My ſtrictures were confined. to his 
4 profeſlional conduct; and the ſubſequent part 
of my, Letters explains What I mean by the inhu- 
man treatment which his Majeſty's faithful ſubjects 
Had received; and, as hc has miſunderſtoad me, I 
will again explain it. The inhuman treatment al- 
luded io, Was the indiſcriminate plunder ſuffered 
to be committed, by the ſoldiery under hiscommand, 
on Staten Ifland, Long Iſland, the White Plains, 
and in the province of New Jerley, where friend 
and foe, loyaliſt and rebel, met with the ſame fate; 
a ſeries of continued plunder, which was a diſgraca 
to an army pretending to diſcipline, aud which, 
While it tended to relax the diſcipline of the troops, 

could not. fail to create She ret ayerhon, even 
, to a ſerviee which, 
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In vain, ILimagine, will the General plead, his 
orders and proclamations lorbidding plunder. 
Lt When execution, ars mur e leer apc 
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his orders, and proclamations, ſo often repeated, 
without puniſhing the atrocious offenders, were 
conſidered as blank paper; and the plundering 
continued as much aſter as before they were iſſued, 
until he paſſed into Pennſylvania, where, having 
made an example or two of the delinquents, the 
plunder in a great meaſure ceaſed. Had this miſ- . 
chief been nipped in the bud by a few examples, 
which might 34a; been eaſily done in an army ſo 
perfectly ſubmiſſive to diſcipline in every other 


TeſpeRas the Britiſh was, the relaxation in diſcipline 


which loſt Trenton, the impreſſions made on the 
minds of the Loyaliſts to the prejudice of the 
King's ſervice, and the diſgrace that was brought 


on the honour, juſtice, and humanity of Britain, 


To vindicate himſelf againſt this viſionary charge 
of perſonal inhumanity, he tells us, page 40, of his 
great humanity to the people of Boſton, and that 
«* 2t 25 upon record ( Proclamation 28th October, 1775, 
that their ſervices were courted, by recommending. a 
defenſive afſociation ; and that arms were offered to all 
who would declare themſelves willing to contribute their 
aff ſtance in the preſervation of good order and governs 
ment within the town of Boſton,” .. te 5H, 

What his behaviour was to the people of Boſton, 
they can beſt inform the public; the taſk I have 
aſſumed, is, only to enquire into his conduct in the 
Middle Colonies, Why, then, not tell us of his 
wiſe and prudent conduct there? Was it becauſe 
he is conſcious that it was not ſo wiſe and prudent? 
If this ſenſe of the matter did not prevail with him, 
it was impolitic to mention this., proclamation ; 


" becauſe it only informs us, that he knew what 


ought to be done, and did it not. To draw aſſiſtance 


to the Britiſh force, wherever he operated, was 


moſt certainly his duty, If the Loyaliſts in Boſton 
were to be truſted, when aſſociated, with arms, men 
of the ſame principles were to be equally truſted 


in the 1 of New York, New Jerſey, and 


Pennſylvania; where they were 'more numerous, 


Why 
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Why then was there not a like proclamation iflued 
in any of theſe provinces? Had this been done, 
the ſalutary effects are obvious, from an indubitable 
fact. Since his reſignation, upwards of 3000 Loy- 


% 


aliſts are embodied in arms for the defence of New 


York. Had this been done, it would have enabled 


Sir H. Clinton to have led, inſtead of between two 


and three, at leaſt 8000 men, in a diverſion in fa- 
Vvour of the Northern army; for Sir Henry did not 


leave more regulars, than the number of Loyaliſts, 
thus embodied, for the defence of New York, when 
he pafſed up the North river, and found himſelf 
too weak to proceed. Had this. been done, he, 


might, if he did not chooſe to ſupport the Northern 
army, have taken at leaſt 5000 men more with him 


to Pennſylvania; a number equal to Waſhington's 
whole force, the greater part of the time the two 
armies were in that province. fs 

And had the like proclamation been iſſued in 
New Jerſey, when the General was at Trenton, 
and had driven Waſhington's' enfeebled army, of 
$8000 men, and all the officers of the rebel State, 
out of the province; and when the General him- 
ſelf incautiouſly confeſſes, * that his ſucceſſes had 
intimidated the leaders of the rebellion, and nearly 


induced a general ſubmiſſion*,” all thoſe men in 


New Jerſey, who were loyal “ from principle, 
from intereſt, from reſentment, and from a recol- 
lection of the happineſs they enjoyed under the 
Britiſh government,” wool have aſſociated in 
arms, and formed a ſolid barrier of defence againſt 
every attempt of the rebels, except that of Waſhing. 
And had the General iſſued the like proclamation, 

when in Philadelphia, he would have obtained a 
militia of 3500 men. Had he invited the people 
in the peninſula between the Delaware and Cheſa- 
peak, to aſſociate, and aſſiſt him in arms; and had 
by "As he Was re queſted, landed a few' men to ſup- 
Fhaoßp sd rg [3-006 
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port them, and to furniſh them with arms and ing 
2 No CARL LEE #1 - ox EA ai e 444 
munition; the 2000 Loyaliſts, who had affociated 


in leſs than three days, in three of the thirtec 


counties only, would have been immediately in 
arms on the part of Great-Britain; and no 75 12 
© _ t 16 


who is acquainted with the general loyalty of. th 
people of that country, can doubt, but that. their 
numbers would have increaſed, in a month, to 60009, 
if not 8000 men. Nothing could have been Wanting 
to have carried this meaſure into complete effekt, 
and to have reduced this peninſula to the peace of 
the Crown, but a ſmall: poſt at Wilmington, to 
cover that country: becauſe, While that poſt re- 
mained, Waſhington could not, with any degree of 
prudence, truſt his army, or any part of it, in that 
peninſula. This would have been a ſnare. into 
which the Britiſh General ought to have led him, 
and. out. of which he could not. have extricated 
himſelf: he would in that caſe have been between 
the aſſociated Loyaliſts and the poſt at Wilmingtoh, 
where the Britiſh army might have been tranſported 
by water in one, or have marched by land in tw 
days, from Philadelphia, All theſe. truths müſt, 
upon a ſlight view of the chart of that country, 
Mike the mflitary' eye with inſtantaneous convic- | 
tion; and yet that ericoiiragement which he boaſts 
of having*publiſhed at Boſton, was-in'this country 
mamefülly w EEE 
The General acknowledges, that he found in 
Hia 4482“ male inhabitants capable of 
je. rms. Of this number there were not fifty 
who had taken any part againſt the Britiſh govern» 
ment; the reſt, being, about one eleventh part. © 
ie inhabitants, had fled;. leſs than 1000 were 
Quakers: ſo that, had the General purſued. the 
ce e e, 
at Beier and which Goneral Reyphauſen ee 
wards purſued at New Xoik; had he ſuffered the 
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people to have choſen their own officers, and em- 
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bodied 
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= :| bo ied 77 0 for the defence of the city; a. 
© 1 mi ilitia of 3500 men, beſides the numerous refugees. 
en | who, ene him, would have formed. an armed 
4 1 bol hic with a few veſlels of war, and 1000 
thy | regular troops, would have been a  Cufficient defence, 
ie 1 7 5 city, 17 an force of the enem. except 
Ir - BY Ya ſhington's S army. his would have en; le d him 
55 1 to hays marched out. AN his Whole force a; n{t, 
5 1 uington, While he ones from Decemb er to 
Hf . the e le f June with his reduced, fickly, and 
5 Half, ſtarved a army at the 2 Fe orge, "where that: 
0 - army might have been attacked in their weak in- 
4 trenc iments, or ſurrounded and beſieged, and re- 
o uced by famine in one week at fartheſt, and an 
at 1 788 have been put to the rebellion, 

0 1 age 4125 employed in entertaining the reader with, 
* L 97 5 8 Aber ali of the General. towards Mr, Gal. 
4 | Fay, and with Joe 722 5 e TE FIK 


900 1 | riot Ol thee in "this 1 undertake a vindi- | 
cation of Mr. Galloway's per onal charadter. But, 
at the ſame time, I cannot help obſerving, that 

general charges againſt either a public or private 

character are little better than nations ! in the 
dark, againſt which the moſt perfect i innocence has | 
th chance of guarding itſelf, The charges againſt 
e General in my Letters are ſo particular, ſpecific, 
"defined, that he might, if he could,  vindicate 
Want againſt them. But his bonour, it ſeems, 
. ix not led him to deal thus 'honourably, 9 8, | 
alloway.. | 
In order to. prove that, many of the Pennſylya:, 
lang were attached to the Britiſh oVernment, 1 
1 em a alerted, that. during. our ORG of” Phila. 
1 Iphia, the people of the country, at tlie EEE 
| 95 their lives, had ſupplied the Britifh arm my, na avy, 
JHA inhabitants, atnounting to not lefs than an 305 
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refuſed theſe'ſipplies to the rebel; General Thi 


flicts Sit William Howe does not venture to den 


Ftliought, and ng think, they fully appetite 
matter wiſhed to prove. In ſo great a Ce 
the event of which; the intereſt and hap ae n 
Mankind were ſo deeply involved, and ir pa 
fits. fo violently;engag ed, neutrality of . 
attächment is eee impoſſible: 
e e e and wiſties will become fixed! f 
15 57 one ſide or the other; and I concluded. 
ow reafohably* the Reader will determine, tht 
thoſe men who voluntarily ſupplied 3 
Army againſt their Soyercight were rebels; 
that'thoſewho, 2 mile they paſſed, riſqued thee 
lives, and yet at that riſque ſupplicd the King's 
troops with proviſions, Rom 800 to an hundred 
miles diſtance, were friends and faithful ſubjects. 
But it ſeems the General is of a different opinion: 
Hear his arguments. i 
Page 42.1 «That the: people of the country brodght 
in fre proviſions to ut, 422 refuſed ſurſi ſupplies, as 
much as 45 DARED, to the rebel General, is certain: 
But I'd6 40. admit, that this conduct oreedbtl from 
te motives aſcribed by the: Author. The people of the 
74 le had To opinton of the value of | Congreſi-money: 
new they ous receive: meſti hard money in 
Faymbit. . an 447 hat an opportwitity gf cariypi 
* with thent a variety o netefſary' articles. Ie 
. a were the real motives of all that Mend | 
WRECK, woe Pons; from the country-people,?? - 
What horrid idea of human. nature muft- te 
General have entertained when he drew theſe con- 
chifions ! Would not à little charity have con- 
vinced him, that men who were loyal * frotir 
F reſentment. from a 'recolteftion: 
former happineſs,” and whoſe, Allos ſtrickly! 


correſponded, were ackuated by motives more los 
Nndurable, than that of ; acquiring a little hard mtiney 


arid. a few neceſſaries? Can it be poffible that he 

cOuld believe, tllat the honour of principle,“ tlie 

iber impulles of juſt, relemmmemt for injuries. 
4 ſuſtained, 


(#9 


” n 

ny; of which they had been wantonly deprived}-we 5 
E al effet be den ne weed f Did h. 
— | «Gthivorue}jutmienr' on de fatthfül fubjects Of 
0 3 is So o hand the tried frtendsefhigecubfry, 
aſt His ow fcb kings lie teſt 60 this own 75 
ent Were the Eoyaflſts; hom the General, after 
wy thela ffiſtance Tb Had given to him, Nas thirs* _ 
1 1 grateful tradüced, to retaliate; Wit how rhnely 
as Wots reaſon might they. fay; That he had ſxerificed* 
hat His military fame, his deny 40 his Sovereign and his 
ns | flow-fubjetts, arid' het ntereſt ard ſafety of His 
nd Country, to the dirty purpofes of a facto, whoſe 
cr hole conduct is founded on private intereſt anch 
=— 5. ambition? vr ers f 
red f Page 4g. The ur "ſays Y Aud mig 455 
Ts. . PHE W1SOVs: OF THETR EIVES. Bret was in fart 
Ins ow TBAT'APPHAKNANCES. Su Few TEE that Genera 
3 Wafhington, through policy, conmora” at thee kind” of 
We - cOMmMerce. SORE 

as The argument here refts upon the feeble ſu ppore 05 
ang of the Gtnieral's *ſtifpicion,” While he” AKRON 
ont Ueages chat „ appenrance“ was agartrſt tit fü Yieion ; 
the Ef appearance Was agathſt it, uport what” Wass Mis 
—_— | luſpicion foundetiꝰ it co mot Be upon facts; for 
in in that caſe his opinion cbuld not reſt in ſuſpicion, 
Fd i In truth, the facts were all againfſt it: For ue 
N27 1 could induce Waſhin — to keep different pots 
ce lurrdutaling the Brittſh*lines; and conſtant pers, 
1 frequently coming "gain fight of them; But tO 
he” vent a ſupply of lions 5 Theſe patrolexiput' t 
=_ | death; without hefttation, ſeveral ' perſons; - 
He other offence thin that" of th p ing“ the Brit 
= troops. Some were tried by d court-rhaftial, wad? 
on received two Hutidred! laſfes; and others wird 
iy! | branded by a Hot iron it the hand} with O H. ant 
os! | ſent into We Brhtiſſ lines, as à erk 3 of 
ey? | the Rritiſt General. And yet alt eins is not if 
he? | ſtolent to remove his „ ſufpfeiorts“ PAHs rel 
105 f tlieſe faichful / people; norte induee Heim t b& 
e 1 lerer ene RO wart befte ging Ri 1856 8 
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at any one time, to more than 10,009 men. 


Bers come over to the, Britiſſi troops,” 7 


Vent to Pennſylvania, the people were ordered, by 


. 
tended to deprive him of the means of ſubſiſting his; 


troops! 1 | „ 200k 10 2881. 
Ibid.] 4 Nie General is at. 4 Lofs de underſtand. 
auſtat I mean by many thiouſands f Loyaliſiſ concealing 
themſelves. in diſtant provinces, and taking refuse 
among the ſavages, to avoid entering 20 n, 
I did not mean, as he ſuſpects, 5 the inlyrgentsof 


A. 


Carolina;“ and if I had, I ſbould.haye thought that, 
a General who had commanded his M geſtys army 2 
might have found a word more deſcriptive of, CY 
number of Loyaliſts who had taken up arms under 
the authority of his Majeſty's Governor, to ſupport 
his government, than the word inſurgent. Hows, 


ever, the men alluded to were thoſe Who, when, 


draughted from the militia of the rebel States, x24 
ther than ſerve in their army, fled the provinces 


from whence they were, draughted, into. others. 
- where they were not known. Many took refuge. 


among the Indians, and have ſince joined Colonel 
Butler and Captain Brant, and are now ſerving, 


againſt the rebels. This was a common practice; 


and it was partly, owing. to this practice that Waſh- 
ington's continental. army has been o mall ever 


fince their defeat on Long Iſland, as not to amount, 


To my aſſertion, That many thoufands c ne 
over to the Britiſh troops. for protection,“ the, Ges, 
n,, . bind, ous 
bid. ] aver, that at n time did men in nuts, | 
Here he does not venture to deny the ae 
maniĩfeſtlʒj intends to miſlead, the reader. And 8 
do this, he is obliged to add the words, “at no 


4 : | AT BUTT O IT 2 OOITINY 
time; and in numbers. ee ee at- 


tempts to avoid a fact which cannot be denied. 


— 


did not aſſert, that thouſands came over * at one 
time,” on in numbers. The General ſuffered 
Waſhington to ſuperintend his lines at Næw Vork 
with ſo much oircumſpection, as not, to luffer the 


Boyaliſts to came, in, in numbers; and when he 


711668 


Philade 
this time . he 1125 Majeſty's ſer- 
t 


Cornwallis (p 


„„ 


VASES öh peactably at cheir ufua 
places of ibode:” IN] 

But Had the fat been denzedl itcouldbeſupporte tn 
by the number of refugees perſecuted” on account 
ofthetr loyalty, who came from time to time into. 
hia a New Vork; many of whom are at 


vice. And it 3p ars he 2 — of Lord 
) that Whfle the Britiſh army was 

at Trenton A Bola, three” or four hun- 
dred of the inhabitants“ came in everyday for ten 
days (that is, while tlie troops ſtaic there,) and re- 
ved certificates for their protection; and he 
might have ſaidwithtfuth, that before the taking of 
Trenton, not lefs than 7000. had, in the ſpace” of 
three weeks only, revetbed thoſe certificates: But 


_ theſe certificates were of little uſe' to the unha 


people; all who*were iH or near the Britiſh lines 


wWete plundered, atid' the faith of the General 1 


ledged to the people by his roclamation, * 
lege vil led. e 2 

iT aſſertion; That the foot. aud cavalty 
ſent overt Auer amoufited to 52,81 5 and t 
that nuniber 40385 4 were under the commantt of 
Sit. William Hbwe,” tie General obferves, 5 
Tage. 45. «My. Calloway a ppiced to me for ber- 
mi on to ſb a Tr e, which, He afſured 
a5 fouls be compoſed” of native  Ahnericans: It turned 
out, that very ftw 25 the men ruiſed were AMERTOANS: 
The. Pre 's memory has! here failed in ſeveral 
particulars, | The watrant ſighed* by Himſelf* wi 
ove it. Mr. Galloway fee permiſſion'to 
iſe a regiment. He on ained one for _ 
a'trobp; That warrant is 10 the ſtyle and words of 
all the other warrants for raiſing; American troops, | 
ünder Which natives of every country; living in 
Atherica, were received; without ohjection. The 


words, * native” Americans, or any others of that 


finport, are not in it. Nie warrant” being his' di- 

rettiö ff, he conclüided, that if He raiſed faithful ſub- 

a of the Crown, it woulck not be material what 
country 
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country gave them birth. And, therefore, the firſt 
ſtep he took was, to recommend to the General, for 
a Captain's commiſſion, a gentleman long. reſident 
in Bucks county, but born zn Ireland. This re- 


commendation met with the General's approbation, 


"y 


.- Evacuation o 


without the leaſt objection to the country. Nor 
did Mr. Galloway, or the Captain, ever receive the 
leaſt intimation that the troopers ſhould be only na- 
tives of America, until the corps was more than 
full, and the men appeared to be muſtered. After 
this, the Captain reported to Mr. Galloway, that 
the officer who muſtered them made this objection 
to ſome of the men. Mr. Galloway referred Cap- 
tain Hoveden to his warrant. Upon which Mr. 
Galloway complained to the. officer of this, and 
other difficulties, which had been thrown in the 
way to the raiſing of this troop; and he heard no- 
thing more of the objection, until he ſaw it in the 
General's Anſwer. Nor is it true, that “very few 
of the men were Americans.“ There were more 
natives of America in that troop, than in any other 
corps, of the ſame number; hitherto raiſed in that 
country; and but © few” who were not ſo. 
In reſpect to this troop, there was ſomething ſin- 
. IS 7 extraordinary in the General's conduct. Mr, 
zalloway having raiſed it, expected it would have 
been mixed. with the other cavalry, But he found, 
that the General wiſhed to truſt him with the di- 


rettion of its operations, This gave him ſome ſur- 
priſe, as he was no military, man. But being 
„ Lawyer,” as Sir William Howe in deriſion 
ſtyles him, he perhaps had ſome vanity, and that 
Vanity prompted him to render ſome ſervice to his 


Country by his uninſtructed endeavours. A num- 
ber of reputable farmers, and the ſons of farmers, 


From the county of Bucks, the place of his ſummer's 
retirement, had come in to him. Theſe he embo- 
died as volunteers, whoſerved the Crown until the. 


e of Philadelphia, without pay or Geib 
Of this troop Mr. Galloway, with the General's 
permiſſion, undertook to direct the ere | 

1 * 1 „one, 5 . . n e 
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The numerous and important ſervices they per- 
formed in a few months, may be ſeen by the follow- 
ry RESTS „„ ny nds 
With theſe two corps Mr. Galloway conſtantly 
harraſſed and diſtreſſed the Rebels, and relieved the 
friends of Government from the oppreſſion of the 
Committee-Men, Rebel Magiſtrates, and Collectors. 
Of theſe they brought in numbers, ſcouring the 
whole country between Philadelphia and Trenton 
of all the diſaffected. Waſhington, to relieve his 
half-naked men, who were periſhing with cold in 
their uncomfortable huts, had ſeized on and collec- 

ted at Newtown all the cloth in the county of 
Bucks; and there, under a guard of 38 men, was 
making it up for his army. Mr, Galloway ſent out 
24 of his troop, and 14 of his volunteers, to take it, 
This they performed in leſs than 24 hours; and 
after having ſtormed, with - ſuch {kill and addreſs 
as not to loſe a man, two rebel poſts, killed eight 
men, taken a Major, ſeveral other officers and pri- 
_ vates, they returned with thirty-two priſoners and 

all the cloth. In this excurſion the volunteers 
marched on foot ſixty miles. 


Mr. Galloway next meditated an expedition? | 
againſt Briſtol, with 40 horſe and 30 of the volun- - 
teers; but receiving intelligence that upwards off 
200 of the rebel troops had appeared within five miles 


of the Britiſn lines, and fearing that they might 
take ſuch a poſt as to enable them to cut off the 
retreat of his party on their return; he ordered 
Captain Havel, | 

where he ſuſpe&ed they would be found; and if 


there, to attack them while his men were freſh, and 


not incumbered with priſoners, &c. but if not, to 
proceed to Briſtol, The Rebels were at Smithfield, 
as he ſuſpected. They were attacked by leſs than 
half of their numbers.—They were defeated and 
diſperſed, twenty-three killed, and eight. taken 
S „ n 


* 


» 


troop and refugees were intended to be ſent againſt: 
0 . Briſtol, 


den to, take the route by Smithfield, 


In a 'few days after, the ſame numbers of the 


by 
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Briſtol. But they. had hitherto fugceeded ſo well. 
that che General. not. chuſe to truſt them alone. 

any longer, and refore ſome Britiſh horſe; Joined 
them, Briſtol was taken; but the, American, trop 
and volunteers. were not ſufercd4o. ſearch for. the 
Rebels, many of whom lay; hid, in different houles, 


| _ by that means.eſcaped.. In the midſt of the 


| buſineſs the troops wee allied at e 
they were ſent to perform as not half hop ee 

| although there was v9 FPEMY Withir 

| the town they had taken. 


| Mr.. Galloway havi ing e of ei nty 


head of fat cattle, which were on the road to 
Waſhington's camp, was about to ſend out his 
troop to take them. The General again, added a 
| very few of the Britiſh: horſe, to take from Mr. Gal- 
| loway the credit of the enterpriſe. The . cattle 
| were taken within a few, miles of the Rebel. camp. 

Mr. Galloway next. concerted a plan for takin 

Governor. Livingſton, and, has whole Council and 
Aſſembly then fitting at Trenton, with a number of 
others, the moſt violent.Rebels in Jerſey. , His in- 
telligence was ſo perfect, that his ſcheme could not 
have failed. The whole Rebel. force conſiſted only 
of 40 light horſe and 20 militia.— Theſe, unſuſpi- 
| cious of attack, wete Every night off. their guard. 
. The friends to Government.i in Trenton Were re 
| pared to aſſiſt. And Mr. Galloway pr 
execute this plan-with his whole troop = his 80 
volunteers.— The General at firſt Approved ed of the 
plan.— The day. was, fixed. But here again he 
* would unite with the party, ſome light infantry. 
BF To chis Mr. Galloway had no right to ohject, 
though totally unneceſſary. Major Bruin, was ap- 
pointed to command the expedition. 2 He called 
on Mr. Galloway, to conſult him upon the. beſt 
mode of carrying it into execution. Mr. Galloway's 
ſpies were now returned a ſecond time with the 
moſt favourable intelligence, and he had given 
orders to his troop and volunteers to hold themſelves 
Nenn the hour appointed. Hut 2 
already 
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already brought in more than 200 priſonert, and hat” 
done much mißt hief to the Rebels, and now offered to 


e more him” was theght dete e. ere 
him, to 


The Gencrabs Rid de- Camp came down to 8 
inform him that theexpeditron” muſt not be proſe- 
curd.” Mr. Calloway knowing it to be practicable 
withaut any riſque, Was Turprifed at the meffage, 
and, perhaps improperly, urged to know the reaſon. 
The anſwer was, that it was of no importance; for 
that as the General expected a cartel for a general 
exchange of priſoners would foon take place, the 
acquiſition of the Governor, Council, and Aſſembly of 
New * Ferſey would be of little uſe, as they would be 
ſoon,cxchanged; and yet they are truths which 
the/ reader will ſcarcely believe, that Governor 
ranklin, and many other faithful ſabje@s of the 
Crown, had been at that time long impriſoned by 
the Rebels; and tliat the capture of the officers of 


the legiflative and executive departments of a whole 


province would ſo embarraſs its future exertions, 
that a military corps of iooo men might have re- 
ſtored New Jerſey to the peace of the Crown, and 
opened a communication with New York; & 
However, from this time the troop was taken 
from under Mr. Galloway's direction, and ordered 
into New Jerſey, to operate in a thick wood. Sir 
William Erſkine, whoſe gallantry and ſervices, and 


whole honeſt wiſhes to ſerve his country cannot be 


too much applauded, having formed an attachment 
to the troop, came to Mr. Galloway and informed 
him of the order —and declared, that they would 
ſoon be cut to pieces in their operations in fo. 
woody a country and further offered to go to the 
General with Mr. Galloway, to prevail on him to 


ſuperſede the order. They both went Sir Wil- 


liam was only admitted, who ſoon returned, and 
informed Mr. Galloway that he could not ſucceed, 
Shortly after this, eight of the trop were ſurs 
rounded in à Od by forty of Polaſki's light dra 
wet? But theſo gallantmmen reſolved not to yield; 
to be taken alive; and, excepting ye who: 
IIS +4 | C were 


3 Kn 


t to pieces, and tWO who were woutided,, 
foughtſtheir way through their enemy. Theſe cir- 
cumſtances and ſervices are here recited, to ſhew 
| what kind of a troop it was on which the rere fe 
A has thought proper to beſtow his cenſure, 1! 

1 | To theſe ſervices it may be added, as a 
4 farther proof in favour of this troop, if further 
8 | proof can be wanting, that Sir Henry Clinton was: 
lf | | lo fully convinced of its fidelity and gallantry, that 

they often attended him as his Body-guard. 

Page 45] Ie Author would here impreſs the 
Reader with an opinion, tat, AT THE TIME OF MY 
ARRIVAL XT SrATEN Wan my army amounted to 
48,874, and the rebelarmy to 18,000, militia included.” 

The concluſion here drawn from my words, I be- 
lieve never was made by any candid and ſenſible 
reader. The words are indefinite as to the time or times 
. when. the troops were ſent, and convey nothing 
more, than that all the troops ſent over amounted 

to 52,816, of which troops General Howe had 
| 49,874 under his command. But what could he 
1 do? He could not deny the fact; and it was too 
TE r an evidence of his miſcondutt to be 
pailed over in ſilence; and therefore he reſolves to 
torture my general expreſſions to a particular mean- 
ing, in order to divert the reader from reflecting on 
the ſuperiority of his force to that of the rebels. 

Indeed, I have often occaſion to admire the like in- 
| | genuity in the courſe of his obſervations: - for 
"8 where he cannot ſafely attack in front, he ſeldom 
| | ir fails to make uſe. of ſtratagem to get round his 

| 
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opponent. What pity it is! What millions would 
have been ſaved to the nation, what heavy diſaſters 
to his country, had he diſcovered equal ſkill, in 


ö 

i 

| ſurrounding and attacking his inferior and undiſci- 
i | pPlined enemy in America! 

| 

| 

: 

! 
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The art here made uſe of will appear yet more 
pbaxefaced, when the reader is reminded, that in the 
Appendix to my Letters, I ſtate his numbers in 
| | Auguſt 4776,, when he was at Staten land, at not 
= more than . men. But he contends, 1 * 1 
1 <a, 4 ? ö Ve 
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he landed from Staten Iſland on Long land, 
he had only © 20,121 rant and file, ge. dee 
he 


number of men under my command, I fhoul 


627 


have exaggerated his numbers; ſor that when 


677 
were ick.“ To diminiſh his real force 1 


gives us only the rank and” file, omitting the wy 
merous officers, from himſelf down to a drummer, 
which generally amount, in every corps, to near 


one ſixth part of the whole. I am not a military 
man; my deſign was to lay before my country his 
real force, that they might form a juſt judgment of 
his conduct. I have not therefore wrote in a mi- 
litary diale&; and if I had, few of my readers 
would have andeefticod me; at” could I believe 
that I had miſrepreſented his real force in any one 
inſtance, it would give me pain, But this I have 


not done. His own returns laid before the Houſe 


of Commons, in the laſt year, will prove, that he 
had at Staten Iſland 24,464 effectives, rank and file, 


and fit for duty; and, in the whole, 26,980, officers 
"0 included, who, when added, will amount 


26,0250 
Ai He finds t Fault kh my eſtimate of 
hw real numbers; and adds, „“ I were to follow 
- the Author's mode of computation, when he Ape the 

Jay, and 

From better authority, that General Waſhington kad 
under his command in May '1770, in the ſeveral pro- 
- vinces, an army of 80,000 men; and he refers to a 
return of the rebel ſtrength 1 in May” 1776, printed 

ba New York, 
The Segel Hinds not la any ſtreſs on this 
than return. He knew its fallacy : It was a return 
of men intended to be raiſed, ' and which were 


never raiſed, calculated to give him a formidable 


1dea of the rebel force; ; and being ridiculous in 
itſelf, it is produced to render my eſtimate” of his 
:own force ridiculous and falſe. But to expoſe his 
evalion I will. give. the reader his real numbers 


| F from his own returns. The firſt column ſhall con- 


tain the total effectives rank and file; the ſecond, 


N dhe total army, officers included; the third, that of 
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hes American army; that every unprejudiced and 
_Impartial reader may compare the Britiſh force 
with that of the rebels. For, after all our inquiries 
into the minute tranſaftions of any military com- 
mand, the firſt queſtion of a man of ſenſe will be, 
What was the reſpec̃tive force and loipline: of 


the two contending armies? 


"Total Elfe&ives, Total Army; © © Total 


1756. Rank and File. Officerb included. Rebel Foree. 
Aug. 9. 224,247 29, 308 18,000 
Nov. 22. 26,980 81,768 | 4,000 
WW . 37300 
1777. | | 
July 17. 30,049 355047 $8,000 


Such was the ſtate of the force under Sir William 
Howe's immediate command, excluſive of the. gar- 
riſon at Rhode Iſland, which added, amounts, in 
the whole, to 40, 874; and ſuch the numbers of his 
inferior, and truly contemptible, enemy, notwith- 


- ſtanding, as the General canfeſles, (every compul- 


| means” was made uſe of to increaſe. them; and 
yet he ſuffered that enemy, lying in an unfortifietl 
poſt, within twenty miles of his quarters, to haraſs 
and diſtreſs his on s from January to July, wich- 
out taking a ſing p to diſlodge them. 
The fame una 1 attended his 
proceedings While in Philadelphia. Here the Ge- 


neral lay in his quarters all the winter and ſpri 


until the month of June; contenting himſelf with 
ſending out occaſional parties to cover the loyaliſts, 


who were continually feeding the officers of his 
.army with all the delicacies and luxuries which 


the country afforded, To ſupport this charge, no- 


thing more will be neceſſary, than fo lay before the 
public a few facts notorious in America, and to 
many gentlemen now in England, | 
Although the General, in page 60, aſſerts, that 


"his whole force at Philadelphia was no more than 
137799, rank and file, it doe appear, by his own 


returns, 


S 


* 


3 
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nd | | 
ce 1 er that he had, on the, gd of * Oftober, after © + 
ies |} -the;battie. of Brandywine, 135898 effectives, rank 
22 and file; total, rank and file, 17,752; and, when | 

be, | the offers are added, 20,680. 1, With this force, a 

of Þ few men loſt in the battle of Germantown. 88 


he went into winter-quarters in Philadelphia, 
NF Where he ſays it was © well accommodated.” -* 

*Z © Waſhington, with about gooo men, took up his 
ee. 3 quarters at the Valley Forge, within twenty miles 
> of Philadelphia. Having no houſes for his troops, 
» be was obliged to build uncomfortable huts with 
> round logs, filled in with clay, and covered with 
looſe ſtraw and dirt, in ſuch a manner as not to 


> . 3 ſecure them from the weather. This fituation the 
General, in his letter of the 5th of March, deſcribes 
m in theſe words; © The rebel army continues in the 
ar- ſame ſituation as when I had laſt the honour. of 
in Vriting to your Lordſhig, hutted' at Valley Forge, 
is where their men - ſuffer exceedingly from the very 
h- inclement weather, Which has induced numbers to 
it. 3 -defert.”+ The camp-diſorder raged among his men, 
ad | which obliged him to eſtabliſh no leſs than eleven 
11 hoſpitals; and many died, many deſerted to their 
us ſeveral provinces, and near gooo of them came 
h- over to the Britiſh army. From theſe circumſtances, 
his army was reduced, before the month of March, 
is to leſs than 4000 men; and by far the greater part 
9 555 were in a manner naked: many without 
1 ſhoes: or ſtockings, and hut ſew, except. the Virgi- 
th nmians, with the, neceſſary. clothing. His horſes 
s, were in à condition yet worſe s they. were | CON - 
ts | ſtantly ex poſed to ſhowers of rain, and falls . 
h } «ſnow, both day and; night; many of them di 
the reſt were ſo emaciated as to he unfit for labour: 
<< and, in addition to this diſtreſsful fituation,. Waſh- 
o IÞþ cangton had not in his camp, at any one time, one 
week's proviſions either for man or ee, and 
at ſometimes his men were totally. deſtitite. 11 
n «+ Waſhington's camp was by no means age of 
a '} zaccelſs;i farieſs ſo than the; poſts; occupied by 

1 os the-Brandywine; ame; in one part of the e 


C3 the 
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the aſcent was ſcarcely perceptible, and his rear 
was commanded by higher ground. . His. ditches 
were not three feet in depth; nor was there a 
drummer in the Britiſh army, who cauld nat, with 
the utmoſt caſe; leap over them; and his/ defenges 


This is not an exaggerated picture of the rebel 
army, nax of the weaknels of its ſituation. A brief 
account of it I have given in my Letters, which 
the General, in his Defence, has not denied; in- 


ight have been battered, down with ſix- 


deed, he has thought it prudent to take no notice 


of it, any more than of many of the moſt important 
charges contained in thoſe Letters. Upon theſe 


facts I leave the candour of the public to find a 


reaſon why the General did not attack, or ſurround, 
and take by ſiege, Waſhington's whole army. His 
numbers were greater than thoſe of the rebels, wha 
ſurrounded and took a Britiſh army, under General 
We of 4000 veteran troops, in a ſituation not 
ſo diſtreſsful as that of Waſhington. 44 
Numerous are the inſtances in which the General 
has perverted my meaning. Ihave charged him with 
te declining to truſt the faithful and loyal ſubjects 
with arms, or to make uſe of the well- affected force 
in the Colonies, to aſſiſt him in reducing, or in dęſend- 
ing after reduced, either cities or provinces. In this 
charge I alluded to his declining to embody the 
Loyalifts, as a militia, in New. York, New Jerſey, 
wa Philadelphia. In New York, the militia, 


x 


which he declined to embody, amounts to 5000 


men. In New Jerſey, upwards of fifty of the firſt 
men in the county of Monmouth, &c. came in to 
offer their ſervice in diſarming the diſaffected, and 
to reſtore. the province to the peace of the Crown; 
but they could not procure acceſs to the General, 
although their wiſhes were communicated. to his 
114 de Camp. They returned to their reſpective 
families, chagrined and difguſted at the Hauteur of 
the General; ſome of them, notwithſtanding, are 
now at New Vork, under the protection af the 
Britiſh army, having abandoned their property, 
An | — 
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ddations of his army, and calling on the difaifet 


I cannot avoid taking notice of a paragraph in 
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aeusded their ves, and ſacrificed the happineſs of 


© OH TY 


province of Pennſylvania, and 1 nin 
f Fol x:below, would have been reitored'to'the Crown 


before the end of the campaig. 
. 'To'parry this charge, the General aſſerts, page 
56, % Many of my proclamations contatnad invitation: 
to arms, and promiſes ''of large -encouragement.”? 
Where theſe proclamations are 10 be found, he hag 
not told us; they never were publiſhed in Penn- 


believe they never were written. The proclama- 
tion iſſued in 1776, in New Jerſey, contained no- 
thing more than a promiſe of pardon and protettion 
to thoſe who ſhould come in and take the oaths of 
allegiance; that at the head of Elk reſted only in 


promiling the people protection from the — 


to remain peaceably at their uſualplaces of abode,” 
Before I leave the laſt- mentioned proclamation, 


1 


Page 36.] As this declaration was calculated 
for the meridian of Pennſylvania, of the people of 
which province Mr. Galloway profeſſed an inti- 
mate knowledge, I conſulted him previouſly upon it; 
framed it agreeably to his ideas: When written, it 
had his cu, p˙αρno,j,ç . en Ton nn 
lere, I hope, the General's memory has failed 
him. The fakts relating to this tranſactiom are 


} theſe, While che fleet lay at the Hook; on its 


way to the Cheſapeak, and not before, Captain 
Montreſor brought this declaration in manuſcropz, 
from the General, to Mr. Galloway, with a vequi 

Mobs h | that 
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that he would confaluvitc* Upon che firlt as 
number of objections aroſe; he immediately comes 
mitted them to paper, ſupported with his reaſons. 
Theſe he returned, with 5 declaration, to 
_ Montreſor, is be carried back to the General. 

n Captain Montreſor's return; Mr. Galloway 

bed, what the General ſaid to his objections? The 

rag was, that they were not admitted; for the 
declarations had been already printed off at New: Turk. 
This is the whole truth. Captain Montreſor, and 
two other gentlemen, were privy to this tranſaction, 
whoſe honour, I have no doubt, will lead them to 
confirm it. On this paragraph I ſhall leave the 
reader to make his on comment, only obſerving, 
that the General, in every inſtance where he has 
taken occaſion to mention Mr. Galloway's conduct, 
has been guilty of what charity would. lead me 10 
a e are only failures of memorxp. 

he General labours hard, in Hd Nies to 
e his conduct in not ſupporting the North« 
ern army. Nor ought we to be ſurpriſed at it, as it was 
a neglect which ſtrikes the min whos the firſt reflecs 
tion; a blunder to which: we owe all our preſent 
misfortunes, His arguments may be compriſed: 
under three heads. aſt, That he had no expreſs 
orders to ſupport it; 2d, That he had not exprel 
ſufficient; and, gd, Thithis eee rp was 
approved of by the Secretary of State. 

In reply to the firſt argument, ſhould we Fe 
to What he aſſerts, that the expreſs orders to 
port the Northern army were never received, — 

e know that a letter from Lord George Germain, 

of the gd of March, 1777; came to his hands on the 
8th of May. That in this letter he is informed, it 
was his Majeſty's opinion, that & a warm diverſion 
ſMould be made on the coaſts of the Maſſachuſets;“ 
and that the “ benefits“ which * muſt inevitably te- 
ſult” from it, are pointed out, viz. That it will 
not only tend much to impede the levies!” for the 
Continental army, but to the ſecurity. of our trade, 
and would“ * the rebels at home, for the internal 
441 aefence 
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dieſence of their own reſpective diſtricts. A more 
> wiſe-or a more neceſſary diverſion, to ſave the, 
Northern army, could not have been deviſed; and 
had it been performed at the time Gen. Burgoyne 
 Z paſſed from Ticonderoga towards Albany, it mult 
Z have produced the effects his Majeſty predicted. 
Levies never were, nor can be made, in the icene 
and buſtle of war; and men will not leave the defence 
bol their fire- ſides, their principal ſea-ports, and moſt 
valuable cities, to fight in a different province, and 
in diſtant woods, where there is nothing to defend. 


This diverſion, therefore, had it been made, 


muſt either have drawn General Gates, with his 
7 whole army, to the defence of the capital cities on 


the ſea-coaſt, or at leaſt have detained at home 
more than one half of thoſe men, which, by this 


cCaſe the Northern army could not have failed of 


overcoming every difficulty. _ 


But I will ſuppoſe that no ſuch diverſion had 
been. directed. The General could not but know, 


that the object of the two armĩes was the fame, and 
that it was the immediate buſineſs of both to form 


a junction. Was it not then his duty: to- ſee ſo large 


and important a reinforcement in a ſtate of Oe 
at leaſt, be fore he carried his army to a place whi 

deprived him of the power to ſupport it? However, 
it ifeems, notwithſtanding his Majeſty's directions, 
and the importance of the meaſure, the General 
and his Noble Brother: conſulted upon the expe- 
diency of the diverſion,“ yet neither made it, nor 
took any meaſures to ſupport the Northern expe- 
dition: in conſequence of which, a Britiſh. army 
paſſed under the yoke of rebellion... n. 
I I have hitherto reaſoned upon a ſuppoſition, 
that the General had no expreſs orders to co- operate 
with the Northern army; and I truſt, the arguments 
J have advanced are ſufficient to prove, that, in not 
doing it, he acted contrary to his manifeſt duty; 


1 But, to ſtrip him even of the ſhadow of an excule, 


Jill prove that he had thoſe orders, or what fully 
amounted to tllem . Br 
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On the 25th of September, 1775, he received 
his commiſſion of Commander in Chief, On the gth 
of October he undertakes to propole* the plan of 
his future operations; recommends the evacuation 
of Boſton, and that a body of 12,000 men be em- 
ployed & from New Vork, to open the communication 
with Canada in the firſt inſtance,“ and that an army 
of Canadians and Indians from Canada ſhould meet 
him; and, that “the accompliſhment of the primary 
object for opening the communication, being ob- 
tained by the two armies, theſe corps might take 
ſeparate routes into the province of Maſlachuſet's 
Bay.“ And in his letter of the 2d of April, 1777, 
he points out * the advantages that might ariſe by 
ſecuring Albany and the adjacent country.“ 
Strictly conformable to theſe ideas of the General, 
Government proceeded, © His own army was rein- 
forced with numbers ſo great, that it ſtruck him 
with utter amazement, Another army was formed, 
and ordered to proceed from Canada to join his 
troops at Albany. On the 25th of March, the 
Secretary of State tranſmitted to Sir Guy Carleton, 
at Quebec, the plan of operations for both armies; 
in which he is ordered * to detach General Bur- 
goyne,“ and to direct him, *ſo detached, to proceed 
- with all poſſible expedition to Albany, and put him- 
ſelf under the command of Sir Villiam Howe; and 
further adds, „with a view of quelling the rebellion 
as ſoon as poſſible, it is become neceſlary that the 
moſt peedy junction of th two ee fhould be e. 
fected. An official copy of this letter was tranſ- 
mitted to Sir William Howe, and was received by 
him on the zth of June, ſix weeks before he ſailed 
on his wild expedition to the Cheſapeak. By theſe 
letters; the following truths are in full evidence: 
That the plan of the Northern operations was the Ge- 
neral's own, and not the plan of Adminiſtration: 
That he received written orders to © effect a ſpeedy 
junction“ of the two armies, and that that junction 
Was to be made at Albany. This is ſo plain, that it 
would be an affront to this reader's underſtanding 
„„ IG, ALT g T0 wort WT IN OT ISS Ts; 
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Ho ſay more on the ſubject. In vain will the Ge- 
Feral plead, that he never received his orders. For 
FJrhat end was the official copy of the plan of ope- 
Fations ſent to him? Was it to anſwer no purpoſe? 
Or was it to ſignify his Majeſty's pleaſure reſpecting 
ſthoſe operationg? How idle, then, muſt this part 
Jof his 5 
- Warmies was not only conformable to his own plan, 
put clearly pointed out by reaſon, military duty, 


efence appear, when the junction of the two 


and by his Majeſty's orders! | | 


As to his ſecond objection, that he had not force 


4 ufficient, I need only remind my reader, that the 
General had under his command, on the 17th of 
July 1777, as appears by his own returns, 40,874 
men, ee included. His Southern army con- 


ſiſted of 20,680; the garriſon of Rhode Iſland re- 
quired only 2400, as he confeſſes in his ſecret letter 
of the 2d April, 1777; his remaining force Was 


17,794. In the jame letter, he ſtates as ſufficient 
for the defence of New York and New York Iſland 
3200, of Paulus Hook goo, of Staten Ifland 1200; 
in the whole 4700. | 

7 of 17,794, will leave 13,094, belides gooo ef- 


This number, deducted out 
{- the 


fectives, o provincial corps under Ge- 


neral Tryon. This will make the force under 
his command, excluſive of his Southern army, and 
his neceſſary garriſons, 16,094, I will alſo ſuppoſe, 
which is a very extravagant ſuppoſition, that every 
# fixth man was an invalid, and it will leave 13,412 
effectives, whom he might have applied to the ſup- 
I ak 'of th 


the Northern army; but, not inclined to 
upport that army, he left uſeleſs thouſands in the 
garriſon. of Rhode Ifland, and carried with him, in 


F his wild circuitous voyage to the Cheſapeak, as 


many thouſands, equally. unneceſſary; for there 
was not the moſt diſtant proſpect that the enemy 
to 18, 000 veteran troops. , N⁰ννt 
But further. He acknowledges, page 61, that 
he «© left at New. York about 8500 rank and file, 
fit ſor duty.“ I have ſhewn, that he thought 4700 
. were 


could ever raiſe an army, equal, in effective force, 


WM. 


were competent to the defence of all his garxiſons; 
why then did he not order the remaining g80 to. 
make the diverſion on the coaſts of New England, 
as had been directed by his Maj eſty ?. a ſoree more 
than ſufficient, if properly conducted, io have de- 
tained the whole militia of that country in the de- 
fence of their capital towns and valuable ſea- ports, 
which muſt have enabled General Burgoyne to 
paſs without difficulty to New Vork. 
| The third argument remains to be examined. 
| The General repeatedly declares. that the Secretary. 
of State approved of his expedition to Pennſyl- 
vania,” his aſſertion is of the ſame complexion” 
with that of Mr. Galloway's approving of a procla- 
mation, at a time he had never heard of it, The 3 
facts are: In his letter on the aoth of January, 1777, 4 
he propoles to detach a corps only to enter the 1 
Delaware hy fea, and the main body of the army to 3 
penetrate into Pennf{ylvania by way of Ferſey.“ 
This meaſure was founded in the ſoundeſt policy, 
and juſtified by common ſenſe; becauſe, had it 
been purſued, Waſhington, having at that time 3 
only 8000*menz muſt have fought, or fled: before 
him out of New Jerſey, over the Delaware. Waſh- | 
ington's ſafety depended on his taking this route; 2 
his military ſtores and- proviſions were all on the 
other ſide of the Delaware: cut off from theſe. eſ- 
ſentials of war, he mult have given up the contelt, | 
Waſhington once defeated, or driven over the De- 15 


| laware, the province of New. Jerſey might have 
been immediately reſtored to the Crown, Phila- 
| delphia, altogether without defence by land, and 
very little better by water, muſt have immediately . 
fallen. A garriſon, more numerous than Waſhing- 
ton's whole army, might have been left for its de- 
fence, and 10,000 men, at leaſt, ſpared to operate up 
the North River, or on the New England coaſts; in 
=  favourof the Northern army, All this might have 
— been accompliſhed, with eaſe by the latter end of 1 
Auguſt, although the campaign was not opened 
j until the 12th-of June; but had the General com- 


menced 


8 


( 93 ) 

menged the operations on the Aer of Ma; „the 
moſt proper month in the Whole year for military 
0 eratior s in that part of America, it might have 
he completed by the latter end of July. This 
appearing evidently to be practicable, with the force 
under the Generals com wid every ſenſible man 

muſt applaud the council Which induced his Ma- 
jeſty to approve of the plan for invading Pennſyl- 

vania, by the way of Jerſey.” 

This approbation Was communicated by Lord 
George Germain, in his letter of the 3d of March; 
but before it could reach“ the General, he had at 
tered this judicious plan for one truly ridiculous, 
and ruinous not only to the Northern army, but his 
own operations: a plan which muſt neceſſarily 
have been attended with a great waſte of time, im- 
menſe expence, unneceſſary riſque, and innumerable 
difficulties, In his letter of the ad of April, he in- 
forms the Secretary of State, that, “from the difi- 
culties and delay that would attend the paſling the 
river Delaware, by a march through Jerley, I pro- 
poſe to invade Pennſylvania by 5 a; and from this 

arrangement we muſt probably abandon the Jerſeys, 
1 , by the. Former plan, would not have been the 
ca ©, 

© Will the General affert, that the Miniſter of the: 
American department ever approved of this miſ- 
chievous change in hisptan? Did he ever approve 
of his abandoning New Jerſey, his embarking on 
ſhip-board his whole army, and ſubjecting them to 


all the dangers of-the fea, without the leaſt neceſ- 


ſity? The American Miniſter is too well verſed in 
military ſeience, to have a en of a plan reg 
nant with fach fally and infatuation; " he dich ele 

General is called oh to Peres Wan proots of that 

rotation,” 0 

N His being the truth, the S wilt 8 in 
vain to throw the bhme of his own: military abſur - 
dities 8 8 the a er of N ppb Ur e 


* He did not receive it mo the 8th of Mays 7 £5755 
D truly 


„ 


| ; 1 | Uo 7 
truly his own and it bears ſo trong a reſemblance. 
of his other military operations, that no one ac- 


quainted with them can doubt it. For by this 
wretched project the three ſtrong poſts of Brun. 


wick, Bonumiown, and Amboy, Which had been 


fortified at an immenſe ex pence, were given 1. 


che province of New Jerſey, wich bad been fo 
lately reduced, abandoned to an | 
leſs than one third of his own numbers; and a Bri- 


my conſiſting of 


tiſh army, both cavalry and foot, was to be embarked 
in the hot holds of ſhips, in the hotteſt months of 
the year, to paſs into a yet more ſouthern and ſickly 
climate, and that too at a ſeaſon when contrary 
winds never yet failed to prevail. All theſe diffi- 
culties, together with the dangers of the ocean, 
were to be encountered in preference to a march 


of fifty-eight miles through a fine open country, in- 


terſected by a variety of roads, and ſtored with 
every neceflary for the accommodation of an army! 


But it ſeems, the difficulties and delays, that 
would attend the paſſage of the Delaware, and the 


Want of ſufficient means to paſs fo large a river,” * 


were the obſtructions to his firſt plan, What will 


the reader ſay, when be is informed, that this fo 
large, and ſo much dreaded river, is ever, in the 


months of June, July, and Auguſt, fordable in a 


variety of places, between Trenton and Coryel's 
Ferry, on the different roads to Philadelphia? and 
yet, if it was not ſo, that it is not, in many places, 


300 yards wide; that the ground on the Jerſey fide 


commands, in many parts, that on the Pennſylvania 


tide, ſo that our army might have been perfectly 
covered by cannon in its paſſage; and that the Ge- 
. neral had prepared more boats and pontoons, Which 
he carried with him to Brunſwick, than were ne- 


ceſſary for that purpoſe? Thus circumſtanced, and 
thus prepared, what would an Amherſt, a Wolfe, 


or a Bouquet, have thought of difficulties io truly. 


inſignificant! 


Narrative, p. 16. 1 1 | 
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( 39 ) 
As I have now before me Sir William Howe's 


general plans of operation, I cannot avoid taking 
notice of his change of opinion. As ſoon as he 


Was appointed, his plan * was to open a communi- 


after, with much good ſenſe, he reſolves to proſe- 
cute the advantages he had gained in New Jerſey, 


and to go to Philadelphia by land. This reſolution 


ſuddenly changes for a worſe, to go by ea. We 
next ſee him alter this reſolution for one infinitely 


Worſe ſtill, and to be equalled by none, ſave that of 


going to. Philadelphia by way of the Weſt Indies: 


for he reſolves to go to Philadelphia, by * taking 
the courſe of the Cheſapeak.“ And even in this 


fourth reſolution he does not continue long, but 
changes it for his third, and again determines to go 
up „the Delaware;“ and that for a very good 


reaſon, * in order to be nearer New York.” And 
pet, after all this confuſion in opinion, we have 


ſeen his moſt judicious plan, approved of by his 
Majeity, ſet aſide; and another, founded ſolely on 
his on wild ideas, unknown to any but his Noble 
Brother and himſelf, and which involved the ope- 


_ rations of the campaign in confuſion and ruin, ulti- 


mately proſecuted, He led his army, contrary to 
his own. declared opinion, that he ought to be 

near New Vork, round Cape Charles, and waſted 
the beſt ſeaſon for military operations, from June to 


September, encountering difficulties and dangers, 


which the plan approved of by his Majeſty muſt in- 
fallibly have avoided. Such was the ſtrange. and 
fatal verlatility of the General's councils and 


It would be endleſs to take notice of all the miſ- 

tated facts, and the many diſingenuous arguments, 
adduced by the General. I ſhall, therefore, in 
future, content myſelf with giving brief anfwers to 
many ofthem, dwelling only on the groſſer blunders 
in his conduct. | PEE 9” 


le takes much pains to vindicate himſelf againſt 
the charge of not opening the campaign before the 


2 month 
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month of. June. Ile begins with eontrallitingny | 
aflertion, that the xebel levies For Eng. Joh _ 
army before that month; and avers, that th 11 levie | 
* joined early in the ſpring.“ Now, this was not | 
the fact; and it will be eaſy to convince the; reader 
of its impoſſibility. , The, rebel army confifted of 
more than three-fourths Iriſh and Scotch, and Teſs 
than one-fourth native Americans. The firſt gene- 
rally came from the back parts of Pennſylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, North and South Carolina; 
the ſecond, principally from the diſaffected New 
England colonies; ſo that at leaſt. three-fourths of 
- the new levies had from two, to five and ſeven 
hundred miles to march. The inclemency of the 
ſeaſon prevented them from ſetting out from the 
ſouthward until the beginning of April, and later 
from the northward: and therefore they Tould riot 
join the army «early in the ſpring.” The time of 
their junction, a ſmall part from the Middle Colo- 
nies excepted, was about the beginning of June; 
be fore which time, however reduced the number 
of the enemy might be, the General would never 
begin his 22 e oe di” 
ut he ſays, We had not forage in quarters; nar . 
2 we have carried any quantities for effential 
ervice. | 3 3 
If he had not forage in quarters, on what did his 
horſes ſubſiſt? they were always in high order. In 


| [| | his campaign of 1777, he might have commanded 
1 all that Long Iſland, Rhode Ifland, and Staten 
| Iſland produced; and in that of 1778, had he choſe 
1 to open it before he reſigned his command, all that 
FJ the envitons of Philadelphia afforded, which wag 
11 immenſe. And could he not have carried a fort- 
14 night or three weeks forage, or ſufficient to enable 
F | him to have attacked his enemy, lying not, more 
1 than a day's march from his quarters? He had 
| horſes and carriages ſufficient, and might have had 
more. Sir Jeffery Amherſt carried the proviſions. 


for his army from Lancaſter to Montreal; General 
Forbes, {rem Lancaſter to Fort Pitt; and Colonel, 
| | Bouquet, 


—— 
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Bouquet, from Lancafter, upwards of three hundred 
miles, to Muſkingum. But the true anſwer to all theſe 
weak apologies is, that the countty was, at all feaſons 
of the Ee ſtored with dry forage; and 


that a ſuperior army may procure it, if the Com- 
mMmander chgoſes, from the lame parts Where it is 
Sin e the ee a e ee 
where the country is generally diſaffected to that 
inferior army: beſides, it is well known to the 
People of that country, that the green forage, with 
Which it abounds, is ſufficiently grown. to ſupport 
cavalry, by the latter end of April. In a country 
thus poſſeſſed of dry and green forage, the General's. 
. horſes could have run no riſque. But there was a 
magnanimity which diſcovered itſelf in all his con- 
dud, and which, if the real lovers of their country 
will not commend, his friends, in the oppaſition to 
Government, will ſupport and applaud! He ſcorned 
to imitate the raſh impetuoſity of men, who, too 
deeply impreſſed with the principles of honour, 
regard no difficulties; he therefore would never 
urſue the enemy whom he had defeated, nor attack 
1 unprepared; nor would he open the 
campaign until the levies of his enemy were joined. 
. So much for the campaign in 1777. He next 
attempts to juſtify his indolence in 1778. Here he 
apprehends that he need not ſay much in his vin- 
dication, becauſe, vERyY early in April, he received 
his orders to return hom. Ip 
The terms very early” in April, are founded in 
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that ſix weeks, is not mentioned in bis letters; 
however, as this exploit ought not to be concealed 
from the public, I will relate it. 
N On the 19th of May, the Marquis de la Fayette, 


with the main force of Waſhington's army, from 


|| Valley Forge, croſſed a bridge over the Schuylkill, 
it and took poſt at Norrington. Intelligence of this 
in movement was immediately communicated - to the 


14 General... Pretending to ſhew a defire to do lome- 
4 | thing before his departure, he marched out with a 
large part of his army, in two columns, as if he in- 
tended to attack the enemy, The firſt column, un- 
perceived and unſuſpected, moved in a circuit round 
the enemy's poſt, and got perfectly in his rear, 
within fight of his corps, and conſiderably nearer the 
bridge, over which only the Marquis could poſſibh 

i | retarn, while the other column advanced-towar 
|| - the. enemy's front. Thus completely entrapped, 


the Marquis gave up all as loſt; he expected his 
| retreat would have been inftantly cut off. Waſh- 
1 ington, deſpairing of the fafety of the flower of his 


army, immediately Ay es to fly, with his re- 
maining nomeffectives, baggage, and artillery, to 
be drawn by a few ſtarved and emaciated horſes, 
towards the Suſquehannah; and nothing was 
wanting but a {mall ſhare of military exertion, or, 

erhaps, inclination, to take or deſtroy the chief 


orce of. the rebel army. But here again, as at 
| Brunſwick, Trenton, Hillſborough, Brandywine, 
||| and German Town, the enemy was ſuffered to make 
Li} a yet more fortunate eſcape, The firſt column, in- 
Rt ſtead of puſhing towards the bridge, in a good road 
| leading to it on the right, and cutting off the ene- ; 
N myis retreat, while the other ſhould advance, and 
it | attack in front, was marched to the left, in a route 
17 more diſtant from the bridge, and thus, inſtead of | 
Lit intercepting the enemy, fell into his rear. The 
1 other column, under the immediate command of 
uy the General himſelf, leiſurely advanced in front. 
45 | The paſſage to the bridge was left open; and the 
N Marquis, having recovered from his deſpondency, 
1 made good his retreat, without loſs, and unmoleſted. 
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| The words: e orders return,” are diſingenudus, 
and evaſives They convey the idea, that the Ge- 
neral was removed from his command contrary to 
his wiſh; when the: truth is, that as foon as he Had 
done as little good, and as much miſclitef as poſſible; 
48 foon as he had depreſſed the ſpirits of the Loyal 
iſts, by his inacceſſibility, his injudicions appoint- 
7 ments, his neglect of them when rifing in arms in 
1 his favour, and the indifcriminate/plunder made by 
3 his army; as ſoon as he had revived, by his dil- 
graceful attempts and retreats, that ſpirit of rebel- 
lion, which he had fo lately depreſſed; as ſoom as 
he had, by his manifeſt Fran of military duty 
and the explicit orders of his Sovereign, facrificed 
a Britiſh army; as ſoon as he had overcome the 
he ſitation and reluctance of the Houfe of Bourbon, 
and prevailed on it, by the indolence of his opera- 
tions, openly Fd avowedly to ſupport the rebel- 
_liow;/Ifay, as ſoon as he had, with art and ad- 
dreſs, brought this load of ignominy on the Britiſh 
arms, and theſe accumulated evils on his country, 
and not before, he petulantly infiſted on his 
reſignationn e | e | 
Ihe reaſon aſſigned for his reſignation is fo in- 
decent and groundlefs, that I will give it to the 
reader in his own words. From the LITTLE Ar- 
YENTION,' given to my recommendations, ſince 
the commeneement of my command, I am led to 
hope that I may be relieved from this very pain- 
ful ſervice, wherein I have not the good fortune 
to enjoy the neceſſary confidence and ſupport of 
my ſuperiors, hut which, I conclude, will be ex- 
tended to Sir Henty Clinton, my preſumptive ſuc- 
ceſſor. By the return of the packet, I humbly re- 
queſt I may have his Majeſty's permiſſion to re- 
lign“.““ In what this want of attention to his 
recommendations conſiſted, is. not mentioned. If 
e look into the correſpondence between the Se- 


See his Letter of the 28 h of October, 1778, to Lord 
. <Guorge Genen oa 17 
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cretary of State and the General, we ſhall not find 


neral recommended a favourite to his, Majeſty, h 4 
was ſure to receive promotion; and, to incite and 


oblige. him, if honour conferred, and a AY: 
titude could oblige him, to do his duty, th 
himſelf. And When we conſider. his wanton and. 
extravagant demands ſor more force, with the ex- 
ertions made by Government to gratify him, we 
Mall find, that his complaint of a want“ of the 
„ confidence and ſupport of his ſuperiors,” Was 
made without the leaſt foundation. 
When the meaſures for reducing the revolted 
Colonies were reſolved on, and the General was 
appointed to the command, ſuch was the diſpoſi - 


. n | „ 
tion of Government to gratify, him in whatever he 


ſhould deſire, that the Secretary of State declared, 
* the meaſures of force ſhould be the wiſhes 
of the General.“ The General, who was then 
in America, and had the ſtate of the rebellion be- 


fore him, was the beſt judge of the force which 


would be competent to its ſuppreſſion; on his 
judgment, therefore, Government relied, and, in- 
ſtead of ſtinting, ſurpaſſed his wiſhes. In his letter 
to the Secretary of State, after long and mature de- 
liberation, he only requires 19,000 men, which, 
he ſays, will be“ adequate to an active offenſive 
campaign on the ſide of New York and Rhode 


| Hland, To combat this force, he apprehended the 


rebels would not have leſs than 10,000 men on the 
ſide of Rhode Iſland, and 20,000 men to act againſt 
General Carleton on one hand, and the New York. 
corps on the other.” Inſtead of 19,000 men, he 
was furniſhed with g1,476; and although he ex- 
pected to meet a force of go, ooo men, the whole 


rebel army did not amount to 18,000. With the 


force now ſent, and which amounted to 11 ,000 men 


more than he required, the General appears to be 


more than ſatisfied, and declares his 4; utter: aſto- 
niſhment at the uncommon exertions” of Goyern- 
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ment and yet; in his letter of the eth of Septem- 


bet, 4976; After he had defeated} his enemy, and 
taken, killed, and diſperſed more than half of his 
force, he begins his extravagant requiſitions; and, 
with a manifeſt deſign to diſtreſs Government, he 


e ten line of battle ſhips, with a number 
of fur 


N 1 ſeamen, for manning boats.“ 
Would any perſon ſuſpe&, that, at this time, the 
Admiral Ras 65 ſhips of war; 13 carrying from 30 
to 70 guns, 28 Trigates, and 34 floops ;- and that the 
Whole naval force of America was no more than 
three frigates and fix floops of war? To what uſe 
did the General mean to apply the additional “ten 
ſhips of the line,” which could not be performed 
eps force already under his Brother's command? 
Was it to batter down the | fortifications of the 
rebel ports and harbours? We know they had 
none. Was it to penetrate up their ſhoal and nar- 
row rivers, when. he had ſo many frigates, and 
floaps of war, only proper for that ſervice? Did 
he want them to defeat the truly contemptible na- 
val force of the enemy, when the Admiral had ups 
wards of 60 veſſels of war under his command? - 
It will be as impoſſible for us to conceive. to 
what uſe the General intended to apply the *ſaper- 
numerary ſeamen.”* His Noble Brother had not 
leſs than 12,000 mariners on board the ſhips of war 
and tranfports then under his command, Surely, 
out of fo great a number, men fufficrent might be 
ſpared to man' his boats, at any time, and upon any 
occaſion; and yet, notwithſtanding the unreaſon- 
ableneſs of theſe demands, more ſhips, and of a 
better and more uſeful fize, than was aſked, were 
ſent over, viz. one ſhip of 44 guns, 10 of '32, one 
er 28, and em 8 gun. 97 honey 
The General, page 41, acknowledges, that, when 
Mr. Galloway came over to the army, in December 
1776 (which was on the firſt day of that month,) 
* his great ſucceſſes had intimidated the leaders of 
the rebellion, and nearly induced a general ſubmii- 
fon.“ And indeed this confeſſion, however un- 
warily 


vt | | 
| | 
1 + 08.8 
| i warily made, was ſtrictly true; for further oppoſi- 
| | || tion was univerſally deſpaired of by all America, 
we except a few deſperate men in Waſhington's army, 
iT 0 and that army was reduced to leſs than 3500 men. 
11 And yet at that very period, viz. on the 3 th of 
{1 | November, he makes an additionaldemand of 15,000 
| | rank and file; and in his letter of the 2oth of Ja- 
nuary, this demand is increaſed to 20,000; and he 
in declares, that this number „would by no. means 
| | exceed his wants; yet 15,000 will give us a 
I ſuperiority, ? Th; F 
1 | Ihe reader will be as much at a loſs to diſcoyer 
i Þ to what uſe the General would have applied this 
1 additional 20,000 men, as he has been in reſpect to 
iy the ten ſhips of the line. Both of theſe demands, 
i" when his Nees is conſidered, will appear equally 
"n extravagant. He had then, as appears by his own 
þ | returns, 31,476 men, officers included, and the 
1 whole Continental force did not amount to 3500; 
if and yet, in compliance with this extravagant and 
| | | wanton requiſition, ſo far as it was poſſible to be 
I Ht i _ complied with, 7800 troops were, with all expe- 
HH 0 St: 
B28 The General, it ſeems, did not make this extra- 
| 1 5 vagant demand without aſſigning a reaſon for it. 
Lit! |; Reaſons, or what he thought ulld carry the weight 
| 1 }  _ of reaſons, were always at hand, when the 
if Miniſter could receive no ſtate of facts but by the 
| || | 4 packets under the General's command, and When 
| {| } all letters from America were liable to his inſpection. 
1 Perhaps Government never committed à greater 
miſtake, than that of ſuffering the line of intelli- 
| gence,. from engerer where its ſervants are em- 
Fa ployed, to be taken out of the hands of the conh- 
{ dential officer, It enables its. own ſervants to 


miſrepreſent the ſtate of the country, the diſpoſition 
of the people, the numbers of the enemy, and to. 

put what gloſs they pleaſe on their own milconduft, 

without a poſhbility of detection; and from theſe 
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i miſrepreſentations'it has often happened, that men 
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have met with applauſe, when, in juſtice, they 
ſhduld have received condemnation. and diſgrace, : 
But the reaſons aſſigned were groundleſs and 

omantic. In his letter of the..12th. of February, 
1e informed the Secretary of State, that the re- 


bels have proſpects of bringing an army into the 
field of more than zo, ooo men. THEY are molt ſan- 


guine in their expectations, and, conſcious that their 


Whole ſtake depends upon the ſucceſs of the next 


campaign, uſe every compulſory means to thoſe 
who do not enter voluntarily into their ſervice; 


and yet, notwithſtanding all this ſanguineſs of ex- 


pectation, and theſe“ compullory means,” we know, 
that, inſtead of ' more than 50,000 men,” they were 
not able to bring into the field, when the General 
met their force at Hillſborough, more than. 8000; 
and eyen at the Brandywine not more than 16,000, 


| militia included; after he had, contrary to all policy, 


iven them two months to recruit their feeble army 
by every poſſible exertion, _ - _ | 
It thus appears, that if the reinforcement ſent fell 
ſhort of the force required by the General, the ex- 
pected reinforcement of the rebels, which was the 
reaſon aſſigned for that requiſition, failed in a much 
greater proportion; more than one-half of the force 
required was ſent, and not more than one-fifth of 
that of the rebels was raiſed, The account of the 
force ſtood thus in 1777: Britiſh, 40,874 veteran 
troops; rebel regular army at Hillſborough, 8000; 
at Brandywine, 11,000; and, in the ſpring 1778, at 
the Valley Forge, 4000 IL Lada troops. With 
what juſtice, then,: can the General complain of 
his want of force, and how ſhameleſs is his attempt 
to throw the. blame of his own miſconduct on that 
Adminiſtration, which has, by ſuch |* uncommon. 
exertions,” thus gratified him in his extravagant 


* + 


Pages from 30 to 59 are employed in attempting 
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to prove that the people of, America are almoſt, uniuers 
fally difloyal, and that he did every thing in his power 
to encourage them to take up arms, without ſucceſs. _ 
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hoy Her he alerts, that the «only attempt“ n 
Py a body of men, to afiſt. in ſuppreſſing the fe- 
bellion, was in North Carolina, in 1776. Did the 
General never hear of two different - bodies, whe 
took arms in favour of Government, at different 
times, in the peninſula between the Delaware and 
Chefapeak? Did he never fee, or hear of the pro- 


| elamation iſſued by the Congreſs, to ſuppreſs them? 


If he did not, all America faw it, and the people of 
Britain may allo ſee it. Did he never hear, that, in 
ſeveral counties above Albany, the Loyaliſts, being 
by far the greater number, prevented the diſaffected 
from joining Gates, when going againſt General 
Burgoyne? This was a fact known to thouſands 
within his own lines. Did he never hear of the 
numerous offers made to Mr. Galloway, while the 


- General was at Philadelphia, by the gentlemen of 


many counties, to take up arms, to diſarm the diſ- 
affected, and to reſtore their reſpective diſtricts to 
the peace of the crown? He certainly dic. 
Ihe .people of Staten Ifland, he confeſſes, 
{page 50) teſtified their loyalty by all the means in 
their power;”” and General Tryon, and ſome other 

entlemen, „ who had taken refuge on board ſhip, 
zn formed him of the Idyal diſpoſition of the hole 
of New York and New Jerley, &c.“ But it ſeems 
General Tryon, who had been many years Gover- 
nor of the province, and the other gentlemen, who 
had lived long in New York, were all miſtaken, 
In order to account for the abſurdity of his ex- 
tenſive cantonments, he acknowledges, it was to 
« cover the county of Monmouth, in H,, there 
are many loyal inhabitants.” But here again the 
General. found himſelf miſinformed; Governor 
Tryon, and a number of other gentlemen of New 
York, had before, as I have mentioned, deceived 
him. And now General Skinner, whom he 
warmly recommends to his Majeſty's favour, who 
was the Attorney-general of the, province, and 
from whom he muſt, or ought to have taken his 
information reſpecting the people of Monmouth, 
„ * i 5 2. Was 
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was alſo miſtaken. . Theſe gentlemen, It ſeems, 
knew little about the diſpoſitions of the people o 


country in which the moſt of them were born, 


and in which they had lived from their infancy; 
for, ſays he, © many, very many of the people of 
Monmouth were taken in arms againſt us, with 


my protettions in their pockets.” Had the General 
ſaid ſome and but few, of the people of New Jerſey 
had. afted in this manner, he would have been 
much.nearer the fact. Among the 6000 people 
Who came in and took the oaths, ſome were, it 
may be ſuppoſed, diſaffected; but even theſe, we 
ugl | 1 would have kept their oaths, 
had not the proclamation been ſhamefully violated 
on the part of the General. The plunder was fo 


_ indiſcriminate, and fo tan Me that men were 


robbed of their all; and it was theſe diſaffected men, 
made geſperate by the breach of public faith, who 


were taken in arms, with his protections in their 


pockets, and none others, Let Britons, for a mo- 
ment, ſuppoſe, that the military, who were ſent 
into the city of London to protect their perſons 
and properties againſt the violence of the late mob, 
inſtead of affording them that protection, had robbed 
their houſes, and polluted their wives and daughters; 
would they have tamely ſubmitted to ſuch outrages? 
Would their hearts have felt no diſpoſition to op- 


poſe ſuch enormous wickedneſs? Their ſenſibility 


will anſwer theſe queſtions. Indeed it is impoſſible 


for language to deſcribe the miſchiefs which the 


want of diſcipline in the Britiſh army, in this re- 
ſpett, brought on the ſervice; and men who are 
acquainted with it, are ſurpriſed that it had not 
produced, what, it is EN was intended, an 
univerſal revolt of all th p | 


e Coloniſts. * 
As another inſtance of the diſloyalty of the 
Americans, the General ſays, BY Several corps were 
offered to be raiſed, and were accepted, in the 
winter 1776, to conliſt of 6500 men; but in May 
1778, the whole number amounted to only 260g, 
including the brigades of Delancy and Skinner ; a 
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little more than half the promiſed complement.” | 
The gentlemen who offered to raiſe theſe corps, 
expected that the General would have opened the 
geld for recruiting. When they looked at his force, 
they faw it was praQicable; but they were deceived 
by the miſcondu& of the General. Brigadier-ge- | 
neral 'Skinner's bri gade was to have been raiſed in 
New "Jerſey, This province the General had 
ſhametully given up. Brigadier-general Delancy!s 
corps was to have been raiſed in the province of 
New York, which he expetted would have beer 
open to his recruiting parties. Bat the Genera 
eontented himſelf with the poſſeſſion of Lon o land, 
Staten Iſland, and the ifland of New Vork; and, 
moreover, fuffered his enemy, who had not 600 


effective men, to haraſs and belicge him in his 


quarters, during the whole recruiting ſeaſan. 
When theſe facts are cand idly conſidered, together 
With the ſmall number of Americans within the 
'Britiſh lines, the man of ſenſe who will reflect how 
few men in a ſociety are willing to lubje& 2 9 8 
dilci- 

es 8 nnn e Renee 
line, will be ſurpriſed at the numbers enliſted un 
ger ſuch diſadvantages, and within ſo, ſmall a com- 
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Who was ſuppoſed to ee 
that ee Mr. Chalmers, much relpetted in 


tie three lower counties on Delaware, and in. Ma- 


7 fyland; Mr. Clifton, the chief of the R a 1 | 


t6 800 men, including three troops of lightdragoon 
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ſtances too 


and, officers included, upwards of i 100. 
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All this is plauſible, but fallacicus. It was the” 


duty of the General to enquire after popular cha- 


rafters for theſe appointments; but be lought the 
255 i (Mr. Allen war a young, gentle- 
an, whoſe family-influence was conſiderable 


* 
. 


among the Republican party, before they ſubverted 
the proprietary government, and threatened to ſeize 


on the . eſtate; but, after theſe circum- 
ſtanc place, that influence was loſt; he had 
been alſo a colonel in the rebel ſervice, in the CA. 
nada expedition. I do not mention theſe circum- 
ſtances to prejudice Mr. Allen, becaule I now 

believe him, to-be a loyal ſubject; but yet, a cha- 
rafter thus circumſtanced was not the 2 under 

-whom the General could expect the Loyaliſts 
would inliſt. Mr. Chalmers, a gentleman from 


Maryland, who came into the Britiſh army at Elk, 


though much reſpected in Maryland, was without 
any influence in Philadelphia. Colonel Clifton, 
if poſſible, had leſs influence, except among the 
Roman xn rage pk and of theſe there + aha 200 
men capable of carrying a muſquet: es, h 

as in New York, 2 the * ſeaſon es 
cruiting, he ſuffered Waſhington's parties to ſur- 


round Bis lines, and render it impoſſible to reeruit 


in the country. Such were the gentlemen ap- 
pointed, and ſuch the embar raſſments under whic] 

the recruiting ſervice laboured in Philadelphia; 
and yet the General acknowledges, that, during his 
ſhort ſtay in that city, where he found only 4482 


males from 18 to 60 years of age, of whom near 


4 


2000 were Quakers, he raiſed 974 rank and Kle, 
The General fays nothing of Mr. Galloway's 
troop of Philadelphia light e it did not 
ſuit his purpoſe. That very unpopular gentleman 
offered to raiſe a regiment of horſe, but he could 
procure a warrant for raifing a traop. only, This 


korps bas expeditiouſly raked: 10 two, months 
they were complete, and ſo Well — 6 
applauded 

for 


be reviewed by the General, and great 
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nei eitel biken then pu? 
that his influence e the Loyaliſts was ſuch 
that he could have raiſed a re in nearly the 
lame time, notwithſtanding the embarraſſments: 
under which the recruiting ferviceb then laboured. 
But che General declined making uſe of Mr. Callo- 
way's influence in the recruiting ſervice, and pre- 
ferred to it that of an unpopular country! tadern- 
keeper, 'for whom be thought his ſervants in the 
kitchen the moſt proper company. This man re- 
ceived a warrant to raiſe a troop, and now MIXES 
with gentlemen of rank in the army. Such were 


the judicious appointments of Shs Commander: in 


Chief in Philadelphia! 111 
Io the charge, that no lep was lr by. the 


| General to embody tke friends of Government in 
New Jerſey, who were anxious to be employed in 


diſarming the diſaffe&ed,. and Zin defending the 
country when the army ſhould proceed in Spree 


neceſſary operations, he anſwer s, 
Seis 451 never heard of the anxiety bd 
"dings here epreſſed. - bay ahh 6 


If the General never e of. the anxiety. and 
"readineſs here expreſſed, it was becauſe: he would 
not. It is a ſact which 1 have mentioned: before, 
and will here again repeat, that upwards of fifty 
gentlemen, of well-known principle and untainted 
loyalty, ſome of them from the diſſeyal county f 
Monmouth, came into the lines of Trenton, with 
defign to offer their fervicesan the before - mentioned 
meaſures; but the General was (inacceſſible ; they 
could not, after ſeveral days attendance, procure 
an audience. Some of them returned home, cha- 
N and diſguſted, and others are now in New 


k, taking refuge under the protection of the 
| King s forces. But if the General had really the 
reduction of the: rebellion at heart, why. did he wet 
ſet up the King's ſtandard, and cal} on the Loyali 
of that country to aſſiſt him in arms 5 Why did he 
reſt on ————— with promiſing them pra: 


ö that. promiſe ta PS; hed 


tection, 


that the Loyaliſts would impertinenily offer their 


anne ATT e Senner. 


( 00 
lated in thbuſands of inſtances p Did he: expe& 


aſſi ſtance to ai General who-would not -tbraſk 


it, and who ſuffered his troops ito! plunder the an: 


habitants, to à degree more exceſſivemhan ever was 
known, under a prudent General, in an enemy?s 
cauntry ? Did he believe, that, by: ſuch meaſures; 
he ſhoutd attach even the well. diſp oſed to the cauſe 
he was engaged in? Did he im ine that it was 
282 to execute his truſt, in redueing a country 

extenſive, Without making uſe of the well. affect 


ed force in it, and whilſt he was purluiny the moſt 


effectual meafures to turn that force againſt him · 
ſelf? If he did, he acted upon principles contra- 
dicted by common ſenſe, and the practice of all 


other Generals who ever ene . laute of 
their country. ; 


In page 54, "He Chor aun attempts to Herb 
that the inhabitants of Philadelphia were not “ane 


ous to — the Re 8 dee ee without car- 


ing arms.“ 0 
Hle tells, us, ws eee were ma to con ſtruc 


| Pug wc at Philadelphia: and he applied to Mr. 


Galloway to procure them. He preſumes Mr. Galloway 
exerted ane and yet, with all his afeduity, and 


the means madle uſe of by thre chief engineer,” the whole 


number that could be prevailed on to aſſiſt him, amounted 
2 day, __ an ee to no more than nes Lou 
[8&3 25 2 

. This rrafiſaQtion, like every thes; inpwoſely: nib 
repreſented.” Mr. Galloway was: applied to, by 
the chief en incer, to procure the labourers. - 

one” hundred Were immediately procured. Tbe 
wages offered were 8d. per diem, and a falt rations 
but for theſe the men would not labour. The com- 
885 wages in kheciry were from 5s. 6d. to 68. aten 


ling er tem. Beef was ſold at 2s. 6d. gs. per 


und; mütton at 28. 4 28. 6d. cheeſe at g And 
LE: a price equally-high; The men had fam 
Hes to feed. — — to v ſe their 
Nes but een and inhumanly * 
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the main battery againſt Mud Ifland fort. 


(a1 


tke men deſerted their work, and the officers des 
clared they could not blame them. Very! different 
was the conduct of Lord Cor nwallis, when: _— 
plied to Mr. Galloway to repair the too long negle 

ed dykes of the Province Iſland. Mr. Galloway 
recollecting the former conduct of the General, in- 
formed his Lordſhip, that he could not undertake 
the buſinels, unleſs the men were to receive reaſon- 
able wages; and that he ſhould aſk no more than 
he had given for the like work in time of peace, 
although the price of labour was riſen nearly two- 
thirds more. His Lordſhip without heſitation aſ- 
ſented to the propoſal. Near fifty men were im- 
mediately procured, at a Spaniſh dollar per diem, a 


ſalt ration, and a pint of rum; the latter, becauſe 


they were obliged to Work in water. The buſineſs 


. was done in ſix days, much to his Lordſhip's ſatis- 


faction; and then; and not till then, could the chief 
engineer make any conſiderable progreſs in ere cting 
In pages 59, 60, the General endeavours to extenuate 
the A kl and other enormities commutted::by the 


foldtery in America. He aſſerts, that “there never was 


tefs plunder, nor fewer enormities, committed by any 
army in the feld: and intimates, that the newſhapers 
in America, like thoſe of othgr countries, are the vehicles 
of invention and calumny, upon which theſe enormities 
Fee, ye F] GELLER OD LEA EL OGS 
I ſincerelywiſh, for the credit of human nature, that 
this repreſentationwere juſt; but all, and more than I 
Have ſaid in my Letters to a Nobleman, reſpetting 
indiſcriminate and exceſſive plunder, is known to 
thouſands within the Britiſh lines, and to a number 
of gentlemen now in 13 and in reſpect to the 
rapes, the fact alledged does not depend on the 
credit of newſpapers. A ſolemn enquiry was made, 
and affidavits taken, by which it appears that no 


leſs than twenty-three were committed! in one 


neighbourhood in New Jerſey; ſome of them on 
married women, in the preſence of their helpleſs 
K93G3! : | . | happy 


8 8 3, 7 
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happy p parents, with unavailing tears and orig 
could only: deplores'the/ſavage'tbrutality;''' Theſe 
atfidavits'are ol record in America; and printed 


copies of them are now in London. Such were 


themeafures purſued: by the: General, to reconcile 
his Majeſty's detaded: fubjects to is governme 
and to encourage the eee to 11 rt the ca 
ofetheir Sovereign! | 5 
In page 61; the- General 7 the Ra gs Fa 


Major: general Grey, to prove that the Chefapeak' ehe 


dition occaſtoned N POWERFUL uren 


FAVOUR OF/THE'NORTHERN ARX) 


How powerful this diverſion was, the webu a 
ready knows; it loſt the very army it was intended 
to fave, if it can be poſſible that ſuch was the intent. 
But Iwill more particularly conſider the: orga of the 
Major-generabs evidence. 30 36 

I think,”* ſays the Majorgeneral; t Fe 


diverſion could not have been made, than that of drau- 


ing General Waſhington, und the whole Continental 
N near goo miles __ ON 

From this mode o expreſſion, the l may 
poſſibly: apprehend that Waſhington” was drawn 
goo miles more diſtant; from the Northern army. 


- But: the Major- general could not poſſibly mean this; 


the fact being, that Waſhington: was! only drawn, 
except for a few days, from Quibbletown to the 
Schuylkill, ;o miles more diſtant; and, to perſorm 
this truly ridiculous diverſion, he carried his army, 
by ſea, at ldaſt 00 miles, againſt trade-winds, and, 
as he conſeſſes himſelf, through a Very dificuly | 
navigation.“ The conſequences were foreſeen by 
every man of common reflection. The carrying the 
main Britiſh» force at ſo great à diſtance flom the 
Northern colonies, inſpired the rebels with new 
hopes and fpirits, and contributed greatly to increaſe 
their numbers, under Gates, againſt che Northern 
army. It waſtedetwo months of the campaign, de- 
ſtroyed many, and rendered the remainder cot; the 
Brit if horſes totally unfit for ſervice c and Occaßi- 


_ one the deſtruktion of a number, of vellels d an 
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Albany by water; he had not ſhippin 


than. 14 miles, and perfectly encom 


(/ 86: ))/ 
ſtores, which, «it ſeems,” could-not-be. tener 


from the headob Bliy U0726 boifroy:s LAS DIVER 

But to ſhew the folly nk this. extraordinary ma- 
nœuvre, I will exndidiyday — Aut 
ſtate of the Btitiſh and rebel force at this conju⁰ 
* and their reſpective poſitions; eri 207 TIEN SST 

General Burgoyne was on his route from Canada 
as Albany, where Sir William Howe Was ordered 


to form a junction of the two armies. 


Waſhington was at Quibbletown, 200 3 diſc 
tant from the place here the Northern army muſt 
meet the enemy, and where it was taken; the Ge- 


neral's force was at New York, 40 miles nearer, and 
in a manner between the Northern aun. and 
Waſnington. 


Waſhington's army could not have, paſſed to 
: nor could it. 
have marched by land in leſs than a ortnight, and 
that only by one road, leading through a WP; of the 
mountain. General Hove had an immenſe fleet of 
men of war and tranſports, ſufficient. 10 _— is 
whole force to Albany in one weck. 
Waſhington, when at Quibbletown, lay: about. 


nine miles from Brunſwick, with his front on the 
Rariton, which, at that time, and in that place, was. 
not fordable, and his rear was acceſſible with eaſe. 
General Howe, at the ſame time at Brunſwick, (in- 


ſtead of marching to Hillſborough, on the ſouth kde 
of the Rariton, as if dreading his force,) might have 
paſſed in a good road, on the north ſide, not more 
aſſed his enemy. 
Wachington's army was compoſed of new tailed 
and undiſciplined troops, commanded. by inex 
rienced officers; they were a corps which — 
defeated in every action, ſtrangers to victory, and 
diſpirited, Sir William Howe's army were Britons 
and Germans, perfectly diſc 2 and commanded 
by brave and experienced officers, ho had carried 


victory with them wherever they had trod, Whoſe 
ſpirit Lad been hep 7 75 numerous and recent 
ueceſſes. Wm 11 


75 * 
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by his dW returns, it a 


—— 


„ „„ 
Waſhington cominanded, by Sir Willlam Howes 


ewn exaggerated account, only 20 men; and, 


A he had under his 


immediate command, at New Vork, 40, 784; and 
when we look at his on diſtribution of the force 


neceſſary for his garriſons, we find 2100 ſufficient 
for that purpole ; fo that 33, 684 remained to be led 
aA His enen! 8011 


: 21 inne Ki * 
U pon this ſtate of facts, it is natural to aſk the 


following queſtions: 


Did Sir William Howe imagine that he was 


taking the neceſſary meaſures to fulfil-his. orders to 


join the Northern army at Albany, by: leading his. 


dcn army round Cape Charles, geo miles more diſ- 


tant from Albany than he was at New Vork Ff 
Did he really imagine that leading Waſhington, 
lready 200 miles from Saratoga, from Quibble- 


N | town io the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, could 


poſſibly be a diverſion of the leaſt importance to 


the Northern army? If Waſhington had intended 


to have co- operated with Gates againſt the Northern 


army, could Sir William Howe think that he ſhould . 
re it by hiding his army in the ocean and by 
his circuitous route to the Cheſapeak, going 600 
miles from Saratoga, and leaving Waſhington with- 
An n miles 259 on te ret, 
If the General really intended to prevent Waſh- 
ington from aſſiſting Gates, why did he not take a 


a 


poſt between them in New Jerſey, on the only 
road and paſs, through which Waſhington could 
If he really intended to put an end to the rebel - 


| | lion, by defeating the main army in the field, why, 


did he not lead 2g, 00 men from Brunſwick, on. 


he north fide of the Rariton, and attack Washing 


tonꝰs 1000 men in his unfortified camp? Or, if 


Waſhington had been ſo fortified as ta render an_ 
 affault impropes, why: did he not, with ſuch a N 
pplies, 


rior force, ſurround, and, by cutting off his. fupplis 


: 
— 


f | J. 8 
him? All theſe meaſures were pointed out by+coms. 


4 
noted; 
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mon Tenfe. The benefits which would h 
crued from them were obvious, and of the 
importance to the ſup 


* 


* 
, & 
G. Balis! 


ave ac- 
and of the greateſt 
preſſion of the rebellion ; 


while that which he purſued did not afford the leaſt 


eh 


. of a ſingle advantage to the ſervice, and 
es was attended with an immenſe unneceſſary 


expence, was pregnant with numerous difficulties 
and dangers, and promiſed the ruin of the campaign, 
Major-general Grey further fays, „1 do not 
think there was any one object which would have 
tempted General Waſhington to rye a genelal 


action ſo much as the 
Pennſylvania. | 
This I believe to be true: but, what d 


expedition. 


For Waſhin 


fear of loſing 


* 


e capital of 


oes it avail 
in the defence of the General's conduct? n 
It contains a full condemnation of his Cheſapeak 


gton would have fought 


between Hillſborough and that city from the ſame 
motive. He engaged Sir William Howe's army at 
Brandywine for that reaſon, and he would have 
done it in New Jerſey, Why then did not Sir 


William Howe, having his boats and ene with 
- Him all prepared at Brunſwick, paſs | 


11s army from 


that place to the Delaware? If Waſhington had 


come from his pretended ſtrong. pol 
Britiſh army, he muſt have fought guy mee 
ual, if not difadvantageous terms, as Sir 


u 


poſt to attack the 


Villiam 


Howe might have choſe his ground. If he had re- 
mained in his camp, the city of Philadelphia, and 


— 


all his magazines of military and other ſtores, muſt 


have fall 
To the 1 
bringi 


engagement?” t 


Why 


ory 


ng t 


eſtion, „Was there any probability of 
| e war to a termination that campaign, 
without forcing General Waſhington to a general 
the Major-general anſwers, © Cer- 


as it poſſible that he could imagine, 


$0308 21771 


en without oppolition into the General's 


I, p „„ 
Here the General appears to be ſenſible of the 
importance of bringing Waſhington to a battle. 
then did he not take one rational ſtep to effett 
that his 
taking 


6 


taking poſton the ſouth fide of the Rariton would 
bting an inferior enem down from his ad vanta eous 
H 555 acroſs an unfordable river, to attack him ? 


y did he not march upon the ſame fide of the 


river on which Waſhington lay, and offer him 
battle? Waſhington, muſt have fought in a little 
by paſſing towards Philadelphia? This muſt have 


e, or ſtarved. Or, why did he not make a feint, 


brought Waſhington from his poſt, or he muſt have 
ziven up the “ capital of Pennſylvania,” for which 
Of General himſelf believed he would fight. Surely 


* 


Z any oftheſe meaſures were preferable to the unpro- 
miſing and unfortunate expedition round by ſea to 


the head of Elk. _ 


It will not be thought a digreſſion, ſhould I here 
ve the reader a deſcription of the great advantages 


Which a ſuperior army my aye over an inferior, 


uhough he 


1 
wo. 


% 


06. 


- conſtanly/to haraſs the Britiſh rear ſip e 


to Amboy. And What was yet more abſurd, h 
this ſcene of operations, ſo full of advanta . 1 | 
himſelf, and miſchievous to his enemy, in order; to 


draw him into a field more extenſive, where ** 5 


of them exiſted. 
The Major-general further ſays, 5 bee a 


Sir William Howe had under his command, T think, 
if General Waſhington had a, wiſh, it was "for him 


to have gone up the North River.” | 
This is e ill-founded. Waſhington 


dreaded the arm ſling up the North River. He 
knew too well t ifficulties he muſt have to en- 


counter in Cleric | it, He knew the Britiſh army 


would be tranſported with eaſe, and in a ſhort time, - 


by water; and that his own muſt march over moun- 
tains, and through ravines and ſtrong defiles; and 
that he muſt receive his provihons from the 


| ſouthern Colonies. And he alſo knew, that it 


would depreſs the ſpirits of the eaſtern militi ia, pre- 


vent them in a good degree from joining Gates, 
and infallibly ſave the northern army. Such being 


his fixed opinion; when it was ſuggeſted to him 


that Sir William Howe was gone to the Cheſapeak, 
he would not believe it, and contended that the 


meaſure was too abſurd 10 be poſſible. Agreeably 
to this opinion he acted. When Sir William Howe 
with the fleet ſailed from the Hook ſouthꝛoard, 
Waſhington moved his army from Quibbletown 
northward, in order to be more conveniently fituated 
to follow the Britiſh General up the North River, 


He believed the ſailing from the Hook to be a 


feint, and expected each day that he ſhould er 
the General's return, and of his failing with his 
army towards Albany. And as ſoon as he heard 


that the Britith fleet was at the Capes of Delaware, 


and not before, he marched ſouthward; but upon 
receiving accounts that the fleet had again ſtood out 


_ to ſea, {till perſuaded that Sir William Howe could 


not act fo contrary to reaſon as to go up the Chefa- 
Peak to ä that he n yet go to the 
| _ northward, 


66.) 


vörthzward, he returned to his northern poſt, which 
; He did nat leave until it was perfectly aſcertained 
that the Britiſh fleet was near the head of Elk. 
This condutt of the rebel General agreed with his 
declared ſentiments, and proves the reverſe of the 
Major-general's opinion, . aan 
"Page 62.) * My reaſon for going by ſea fully ſet 
Forth im my Narrative, £4 = mba ˙— 1 1 SR 
The only reaſons aftigned by the General to his 
Sovereign, in his letters, were the difficulties he 
ſhould meet with in croſſing the Delaware, Io 
theſe I have already rephed, Since that letter, he 
| has: diſcovered a number of others, equally 
ill-founded; and for theſe J am referred to the 
Narrative, F 2 "+ 
Page 16,] © Ty have attacked Waſhington in that 
ftrong poſt (Quibbletown,) I muſt neceſſarily have made 
a confiderable circuit of the country. > 
The utmoſt diſtance of this circuit would not 
have exceeded fiſteen miles, about fix miles further 
than to Flillſborough. Neither Quibbletown nor 
_ Hillſborough is ten miles from Brunſwick ; fo that 
this confiderable circuit of country might have been 
performed in one day. A circuit which will bear 
no compariſon with that he adopted in its ſtead, 
and which he took hy ſea and land, to fight Waſh- 
| 1 at Brandywine on ground equally ſtrong. 
Page 16.] I did not think it adurfeable to loſe fo 
much time as muſt have been employed in that march 
dluxing the intenſe heat of the ſcaſn. 
The time which would have been loſt in that 
march could not have been more than ten hours 
the time waſted in his Cheſapeak circuit was three 
%VCC00ò Cv 7 eb ITE a 
Ibid.] „Excluſive of this confideration, our return 
muſt have been through an exhauſted” country,” where 
there was no poſſibility of keeping up the communication 
V owe A  Pangp tl 
The reader, by this account, may be led to think 
that Quibbletown is one hundred miles from 
Birunſwick, when 2 2 
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and the communication might have been as eaſily 
kept up with Quibbletown, as with Hillſborough; 
—and beſides, as Sir William Howe had. only 
11,000 men with him, he might have had as many 
more to have ſecured the communication, if he had 
wanted them. GR EW NA 
In my Letters I have aſſerted, that * in the midſt 
of. victory the ardour of his . was ſuppreſſed; 
and the General ſuppoſes, page 62, that the author 
alludes to his conduct near the lines of Brooklyn, 


and introduces the evidence of Lord Cornwallis 


and Major-general Grey to diſprove it.” Here the 
General is miſtaken. | I did not allude to his cons 
duct at Brooklyn, but at the Brandywine, Goſhen, 
and at Germantown. Men of the firſt reputation 
for integrity at New York declare, that this was 
alſo the caſe at Brooklyn and the White Plains; but, 
as I have not treated of the General's conduct at 
thoſe places, I ſhall take no further notice of this. 

In the Letters, I have faid, that at Brunſwick, 
Lord Cornwallis was upon the heels of the enemy; 


the deſtruction of a bridge over the Rariton ſaved. 


them only for a few hours; their further ſecurity 
was owing to the orders received by that nobleman. 
to halt at Brunſwick.” | 2 . 
Io diſprove theſe facts he again, page 65, refers 
to the teſtimony of Earl Cornwallis. On this teſti- 
mony I ſhall make no remarks: but content myſelf 
with only obſerving, that the facts I have alledged 
are ratified not only by the univerſal report of the 
country, but by the General's own letter of the 
20th December 1776, written at the time when the 
tranſaction happened, to give information to his 
Sovereign, when the General did not think of his 
Defence. And thereiore 1 preſume, the Public 
will give full credit to it. The words of the letter 
. 218 245 VVV 
In the Jerſeys, upon the approach of the van of 
Lord Cornwallis's corps to Brunſwick, by a forced 
march on the firſt inftant, the enemy went off nf 
þreciputately to Prince Town; and had they not 
14001 = . | prevented 


( 63 ) 


prevented the paſſage of the Rariton, by breaking a 
part of Brunſwick bridge, fo great was the confufron 
among them, that their a: may nente have wing 
out So Bok 
My frft defign ending no further- hae 4 a 
go 22 of Eajt New Ferſey, Lou COoRNWALIIS 
D. ORDERS NOT TO ADVANCE BEYOND BRUNS- 
al WHICH OCCASIONED HIM. TO: DI4CONTINUS 
115 runsufr.“ 5 
Here every fact 1 have 2 Vos 7 and which the, 
General has denied, ſtands fully confeſſed by him- 
felf; and when it is known that the Rariton is 
fordable at Brunſwick at every recels of the tide, no 
man can doubt but the ſpirit and activity of his 
Lordſhip would have led 5 had not his orders 
been——< not to advance beyond Brunſwick,” to 
have purſued an enemy thus precipitately“ lying,“ 
thus ready to be * cut to pieces,” and having ſo 
1 E. a river to paſs as the Delaware. 
e advantages which muſt have been derived 
from elan the purfuit were fo momentous, . 
and obvious, that we cannot ſuppoſe an Officer ſo 
aktive, who had purſued his enemy more than go 
miles, reducing their numbers from 18, ooo to $3,000 
men, would have difcontinued his purſuit at the 
moment that enemy had before him all the difficul- 
ties of croffing a conſiderable river. 
Page 67.] Waſhington's. force at this time ( hs 
he was followed to Trenton) conſiſted of 6000 men, ex- 
eluſive of Lee's corps of 4000; General Waſhington loft: 
no time in croſſing his artillery and heavy baggage over 
_ the Delaware at Trenton, 25 re we could move from 
Brunſwick, He alſo croſſed part of his troops, pn 
a corps on the eaſt fide to obferve our motions." | 
This paragraph contains three miſtakes; one ol 
them, I truſt, the General himſelf will confeſs. He 
here ſays that Waſhington's foree conſiſted of:6000 
men.” In his Narrative, page 8, he acknowledges 
that force to be only 3000 when it attacked Colo- 
nel Rhal at Trenton. He alſo alſerts that Lee's. 
e Song corps 
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( 64 ) 
corps conſiſted of 4000 men, In his letter “ to the 
Secretary of State, giving an account of Lee's cap- 
ture, which happened only a few days before, he 
ſays it bale 4 of 2000 men. Theſe contradiftions 
in his opinions, at the time he was writing to the 
Secretary. of State, and when he is making his de- 
, Fence before the Public, the reader will be at no 
loſs to account for. However, the truth is, that 
Waſhington, by his own returns made on the day 
before he croſſed the Delaware, had no more than 
33003; and a number of theſe deferted immediately 
after. Lee's corps did not amount to 1500; and 
on his capture, many of them deſerted ; ſo that 
when Walloon made his great, and what many 
thought would be, his laſt effort to recover his deſ- 
rate affairs, he could only bring over againſt Co- 
rnd Rhal 2800 men, orderin Saber with 
his brigade of 500 men to croſs the Delaware, and 
to attack Bordentown, where only 80 Heſſian gre- 
nadiers were left by Colonel Donop. The ice in 
the Delaware prevented this. And yet Sir William 
Howe ſuffered Waſhington with this army, then 
the whole Continental force of America, to take 
from him all Eaſt and Weſt Jerſey, except his poſts 
on the Rariton, and that too at a time when he con- 
feſſes in his Narrative, p. 41, that his “ great ſucceſſes 
nad intimidated the . of the rebellion, and nearly 
induced a general ſubmiſſion LAGOS - 
Nor is it a fact, that 1 N loſt no time 
in croſſing his artillery over the Delaware at Tren- 
ton before we could move from Brunſwick.” 
Waſhington belie that the Britiſh General had 
no deſign of movipg his army from Eaſt to Weſt 
New ]erley. e, what Waſhington's belief was 
founded, I know not. But it is certain, that he 
acted as if he was acquainted with the General's 
_ farſt ten That he had, if we may credit his 
cov letters now/in Britain, copies of the returns of 
the Britiſh army, is a fact. It is therefore highly 


| „See his Letter, dated Dec. 20th, $796; -20 667 
Co probable, 


o 
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probable, this 1 might inadyertentl 1 
pire thro gh the ſame channel, Poſſeſſed with 
this belief, Waſhington” did not leave Princeton 
untilethe Britiſh van was within three miles of it, 
Nor had, he prepared | boats at Trenton” to tranſport 
his army over the Delaware. The ſame boats 
which Lord Cornwallis, ſays, in his teſtimony, 
6 he had hopes of finding at Coryel's Ferry”? . 
not get down to Trenton until late in the ſame 
night that the Britiſh army ſept at Princeton. And 
therefore it was, that Waſhington did not begin to 
tranſport his baggage and artillery over the Delay 
ware, until twelve o'clock that night; 'and could 
not get his baggage and troops over, until a few 
minutes before the arrival of the Britiſh army, 
which, had loitered ſeventeen hours within twelve 
miles of Trenton. For this confidence of Waſh- 
ington in the indolence of the Britiſh General, his 
principal officers who were not in his ſecret cour- 
cils blamed him. And it was upon this occaſion 
that Weeden, a rebel General, wrote the letter I 
have mentioned in page 48 of the Letters to a 
Nobleman, declaring, © that General Howe had a 
mortgage on Waſhington' s army for ſome time, vut 
had not yet forecloſed it.“ 

It is alſo a miſtake, that Washington ce croſſed a 
part of his troops over the Delaware, keeping a 
corps on the eaſt ſide to obſerve our motions;” no 
.corps was croſſed over until the morning of the day 
on which the Britiſh army took up their quarters 3 at 
Trenton. 8 

Page 66, ] „ The, troops of the left column were 
no in their cantonments in the. evening of the march to 
Princeton until dark, and thoje of the right column not 
ill ſome hours after dark, 1 
Hou illuſive is this! I have aſſerted that the army | 
arrived at Princeton at; four o clock in the after- 
noon. This fact the General does not deny; but 
to evade it We are told, when the two c Jumns 
Were ſettled in their cantonments. How long it 
was before the two columns were in their canton- 
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ments, I know not; perhaps the ſame indolence 
prevailed in cantoning the army as in the other. 
operations. But that both the columns were Bri- 
tiſn troops, perfectly relieved from fatigue by their 
ſtay at Brunſwick, and zealous for action, and 
either of them ſuperior in numbers to the flying 
and panic- ſtruck enemy, are truths that cannot be 
concealed or evaded. And therefore it is evident, 
that they eaſily might have overtaken, in the courſe 
of ſeventeen hours, the enemy, who were within 
twelve miles of their quarters, and that in the very 
act of croſſing the Delaware; that river, of which 
the difficulties in croſſing have been ſo magnified 
to ſerve another purpoſe. MA ery 
| Page 67.] The cauſe of not marching earlier the 
following day was, that the enemy had broke down the 
bridge which could not be ſooner repaired, and rendered 
fit for the paſſage of artillery. | I eT6 
This bridge was over a creek which an Engliſh - 
hunter would leap with eaſe. It was within a mile 
of the Britiſh head-quarters, its banks floping to 
the water's edge with the gentleſt declivity, and 
fordable at the high-road, and in twenty other 
places within half a mile of it. The bridge itſelf, 
which was only uſed occaſionally by the inhabitants. 
on heavy falls of rain, might have been repaired in 
one hour, and at four o'clock in the morning as 
well as ten o'clock in the day—there was nothing 
to prevent it. There are people now in London 
perfectly acquainted with this formidable bridge 
and creek. VF „ Carre FLAT 
Ibid. ] To account for his not croffing the Delaware 
after his reduced and 2 enemy, at a time 
when he had brought the country nearly to a © general 
Jubmiſſion, he again refers to Lord Cornwalliss eui- 
dence, who tells us, * as the Delaware was not ford- 


able, and we could get no boats, it was certainly © 3 
impracticable. | Ns de Ret. : 
That the Delaware could not have been paſſed at 
this time without boats or rafts, is true. But the 
General muſt tell us, why he did not * 
Ai 5 Fe ? c r ts 
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rafts or pontbons, Which-might have been; done in 
a few days with the materials in Trenton. This is 
a' queſtion to'which. the Public will expe a fatis- - 
fa&ory,/and'not an evaſive anſwer ; elpecially as 
the croffitig the Delaware at this time was moſt cri- 
tical and momentous, and muſt have put an imme- 
a diate end to the rebellion, i | oY TAS 45 5 "i wy" 07 

At this time, the models of Government in the re- 
bel States were ſcarcely formed, and: their autho- 
rity by no means eſtabliſhed, Every member of 
the rebel State of New Jerſey had fled out of the 
province; and the Congreſs themſelves, with the 
utmoſt precipitation, had alſo fled from Pennſyl-⸗ 
vania into Maryland. A univerſal panic, with a 
deſire of immeſliate ſubmiſſion, then prevailed 
throughout all North America. Waſhington's army 
was reduced to gooo men. The city of Philadel- 
phia was diſtant no more than two days eaſy march; 
it was intirely defenceleſs; gooo Britiſh might have 
been fpared to have taken immediate poſſe ſſion of 
it; while the other, and by far greater part of the 
Britiſh army, might have been employed in the 
final deſtruction of the rebel force and magazines. 
The Britiſh fleet, or ſuch a part of it as might be 
thought neceſſary, with tranſports loaded with 
ſtores and proviſions for the army, might- have: 
ſailed round in one week, and, without a ſingle 
obſtruction*, have paſſed up to Philadelphia, Which 
every circumſtance demonſtrated to be the- moſt 
proper quarters for the army in winter. Had this. 
meaſure, which common ſenſe ſo evidently dictated, 
been purſued, the reader will determine, Whether 
it would not have ended the rebellion, preſerved: 
the Northern army, prevented a war with France 
and Spain, ſaved the millions which have been ex- 
pended, and preſerved the nation from thoſe im- 
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„At this time Mud Iſland fort was not built.) the chevanx-de- 
| frize and chain were not made, nor were their fixe-rafts orwaters) 
guard many kind of force, 4 55 2 l Ram L209 
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minent dangers and diſtreſſes which lately thre 
tened the Independence of the Britiſh nation. 
Page 68.] The General again adduces the tefli- 
mon) of Lord Cornwallis and Sir George  Ofbornt, to 
vindicate his conduct in having taken Trenton inlo the 
chain of cantonments, and for poſting the Heſſiun 
111. with the 42d regiment, there and at Bordentoun, 
under tlie command of Colonel Donßopßpß. 
Here he attempts to evade the force of the charge 
againſt him, I have not cenſured his conduct for 
tak ing Trenton into his chain of cantonments.“ 
Seeing he would not croſs the Delaware, this was a 
neceſſary meaſure, It was neceſſary to cover New: 
Parte), which he had then conquered, and might 
ave been ſecured, had he taken one proper ſtep for 
that | cup I have only blamed him, 1mo, for 
giving the command of his frontier cantonments to 
foreigners, who did not underſtand the language or 
E of the country; and 2do, and principally, 
or leaving the weakeſt command, or feweſt number 
of men, next to the main force of the enemy, and 
the ſtrongeſt and greateſt command, where there 
. | an ODS. ITS 
The reader will here permit me to refer him to 
a perulal of, Lord Cornwallis's evidence, where he 
will find, that no fact, which his Lordſhip aſſerts, 


. 


| | tends to contraditt any of the charges in this para- 
I graph; all that he ſays, relates to the covering of 
1 Trenton, which certainly was neceſſary. But had 
| his Lordſhip been conſulted what force ought to 


have been left at Trenton, 'or whether it was proper 
to place foreigners in the frontier poſts, I am con- 
ident he would have adviſed againfteither of thoſe 
Meaſures; and had he Deen 88 by the General, 
Whether the greateſt or weakeſt force ought to have 
been placed in the frontier cantonments, he would, 
Without any heſitation, have adviſed the greateſt. 
Page 69. Sir George Ofborne tells us, that,” after 
.#he-mufortune of Trenton, Col. Donop acquainted him, 
that if Col. Rhal had executed the orders he had deli- 
-vered him from Sir Pilliam Howe, which were, to 
+: erect 


- 


„ 
erelt redoubis at the poſt of Trenton, it would have 
been impoſſible to have forced Rhal's brigade, before hie 
could come to is aſſiſtance from Bordentoo mn. 
If this Was the declaration of Colonel Donop, it 
can only convince us, when the real facts are known, 
of the impropriety of placing Heſſian commanders 
in the moſt dangerous poſt, with a command ſo 
weak, to oppoſe the Whole force of the enemy. 
The truth is, that Colonel Donop, when Trenton 
was taken, was drawn down to Mount Holly, 
twelve miles diſtant from Bordentown, and eighteen . 
from Trenton, with his whole corps, except 80 
grenadiers, contrary to the information received 
from Mr. Galloway. This gentleman toldwhimy 
that the enemy's force at Mount Holly, Which he 
ſuppoſed, from the information of thoſe Who had 
groſsly impoſed on him, to be gooo men, were no 
more than 430, men and boys, prevailed on to make 
a ſhow, and to draw him from his poſt, while 
Trenton was attacked. This information the Co- 
lonel diſregarded; the conſequence of which was, 
that Colonel Donop was not at Bordentown, from 
. whence he could ſupport Colonel Rhal; and there- . 
fore Colonel Donop told Sir George what was not 
a fact, to apologize for his own unmilitary conduct. 
But if the Colonel had received orders to direct 
Colonel Rhal to fortify Trenton, one would imagine 
the General had taken the ſame precaution in reſpe& 
to. Bordentown. And Colonel Donop acted the 
ſame unmilitary part with Colonel Rhal, and indeed 
worle; for he left his poſt, although equally expoſed: . 
to the enemy, who had boats to we, 
force over, to the aſſault of either poſt, then un- 
fortified. . Waſhington was not unmindful of theſe 
military. blunders, and therefore ſent his con- 
temptible body of new raiſed militia, moſt of them 
boys, to draw Colonel Donop from his poſt, while 
he ſhould attack it, as well as Trenton; and no- 
thing ſaved Bordentown, at the time Trenton was 
taken, but the ice in the Delaware, W e 
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a corps of 500 men, under Cadwallader, from paſſrag 
that river. 5 3 
Hlad Colonels Donop and Rhal received. orders 
from the General to fortify their reſpective poſts, is 
it credible that officers of their experience Would 
have preſumed to diſobey them ? I ſhould, think 
not, when their own ſafety and honour. depended | 
on their obedience, If Colonel Donop had received 
ſuch orders, it was his duty to have ſeen; them 
executed; if he did not, Why did not the General 
call him to anſwer for ſo great a breach of duty ? 
Why did he afterwards intruſt a man, who had 
tranſgreſſed the military law in a point ſo important, 
withythe important command againſt Red Bank? 
But there are other queſtions, to which. we may 
call on the General for explicit anſwers. Were the 
orders to Colonel Donop in writing, or not? If 
they were. in writing, why are they not produced? 
If they were not, they certainly ought to have been, 
in a matter of ſo much conſequence. . But further, 
Why did not the General fee that thoſe redoubts 
Were built. before he withdrew his force from 
Trenton ? If they were neceſſary at all, they were 
immediately necefſary, The aſſaults upon Trenton 
might have been made the next day after the enemy 
had left it, as well as the eleventh. The General, 
with his whole army, remained on the ſpot, from 
the 8th to the 14th of December; and in half of 
that time the redoubts at both poſts might have been 
completed, and the ſubſequent diſgraces and mi- 
fortunes prevented. The General, there fore, muſt 


1 
1 


find a better apology for thoſe two blunders; of A 


leaving his frontier poſts, which were the moſt ex- 
poled, and in fight of the whole force of the enemy, 
in a ſtate altogether defenceleſs, and with the 
ſmalleſt number of troops of any of his cantonments; 
blunders that would diſgrace the weakeſt officer in 


his army, KS 2 ö SN RG [ ic) 34118 — 
Ibid. ] Waſhington, after Lee's corps joined him, ad 
never to/s:thanBooo ee „„ 


« General 


LDN os 

General Lee was taken, on the 12th of Decem“ 

ber, by Colonel Harcourt, at the head of his corps, 

near Trenton, on their way to join Waſhington. 
A few days after, the ſcattered remains of that corps, 

not confiſting of 700 men, joined Waſhington, Who, 

reinforced by that corps, attacked Trenton; and the 


General confeſſes, in his Narrative, page 8, When 
he intends to throw the blame on; Colonel Rhal, 
that * he was credibly informed, that the numbers 
of the enemy did not exceed gooo; but in his Ob-. 
ſervations, when he has another purpoſe in view, 
he aſſerts that Waſhington had never leſs than 8000 
men, after the junction of Lee's corps. The Ge- 
neral did not recollect, at the time he made uſe of 
this argument, that it proves too much for his own. 
reputation; and that, if it vindicates it in one caſe, 
it more ſtrongly condemns it in another. For if 
Waſhington's force * was not leſs than 8000” men, 
when he left Trenton with only 1200, under Co- 
lonel Rhal, in a ſtate entirely unfortified, to oppoſe 
that 8000, did his military knowledge lead him to 
believe that the poſt of Trenton was ſafe? Did it 
juſtify his not ſeeing that poſt in a ſtate of defence, 
at leaſt for one day, before he left it; before he 
drew the main Britiſh army from it? I wifh ſome 
reflections, yet more to the General's diſadvantage _ 
than thoſe I have enumerated, may not obtrude 
themſelves upon the mind of the candid enquirer. 
If there were 8000. men within ſight of the defence 
leſs poſt of Trenton, did General Howe intend to 


ſacrifice that poſt to the wicked deſigns of a faction, 
combined againſt the honour of his Sovereign, and | 
the happineſs of his country? Or-ſhall we umpute 
it to his ignorance in military ſervice? 7 


But yet even this excuſe his friend Major-general 
Grey” will not ſuffer us to admit. He declares, 
Page 96, that the «diviſion of the army, before the 
battle of Brandywine, Vas a maſterly movement, . | 
deceived the enemy, and brought on an action with © 
almoſt certainty of ſucceſs; we * therefore, 


impute 


* 11 
: 
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my 
6 mpute ſo groſs a blunder to ignorance. T | reader 


\ 


will aſcribe it to another cauſeae. 
I have aflerted, that Waſhington was. encamped ; 
at Quibbletown, about nine miles from Brunſwick, 
with fewer than 6000 undiſciplined and badly ap- 
pointed troops, Which, with a corps of 2000 men, 
under General Sullivan at Prince Town, compoſed 
his whole force, To this the General anſwers, 
18 of Ibid.] From the intelligence I then had, and which 
I Have not fence had reaſon to doubt, Waſhington had 
not lefs than 10,000 men. in his camp, on the hill above 
Quibbletown, $05 A merge tdi TEN. 
The General ſhews no. want of ingenuity in 
ſtating his own numbers, and thoſe of his enemy, 
In treating of the former, he gives us only his ef- 
- Jeive rank and file, excluſive of officers, an impor- 
tant part of his force; but in ſpeaking of the rebel 
army, he always extends his ideas tq its whole force, 
This is ingenioully adapted to miſlead men unac- 
quainted with ſuch calculation. However, allowing 
him what he contends for, and ſuppoſing that he 
had 11,000 fighting men,“ and WIA 10,000, 
yet the former were veteran troops, inured to vic- 
- tory, and-eager for action; and the latter were new 
raiſed and undiſciplined, and at leaſt one-half 
militia, Was he afraid of attacking Waſhington 
with ſuch men? If he was, why did he not add, to 
their numbers 1 1,000 more? His own returns will 
prove, that the numbers then under his immediate 
command, were not leſs than 95,000, 
age 70.] Hs (Waſhington's) .camp was to the 
Full. as inacceſſible in the rear as in the front, and an 
- attack upon his right flank (from every account I could 
get ) would have been Fj more hazardous. 
Ihe ſurveyor of the county, who knew the fpot 
on which Waſhington was encamped, was at New 
York when the General proceeded io Hillſborbugh; 
he was attending on the army, He had drawn a 
chart of the roads round Waſhington's camp; and 
be communicated his ideas to General Skinner, 
who had conſtant acceſs to the General. He was 


any in "Tetley but he was, left at New Vork, 
with out any” notice of its movement to Hillſbo- 
| 5 Of theſe facts, whenever called upon, he 
5 make ſolemm adavit; ; and further, that 
4 Waſhington? s camp was acceſſible both. i in the rear 
and on the right flank, on higher and more com- 
| m round.” 
_  Thid.} Waſhington was berate indeed to believe 
| that my intention was to attack im; and had he not 
been perfeftly ſatisfied with the firength of his hoſt, 
he would not have remained ſo long in it. | 
It was impoſſible that Waſhington could con- 
ceive, from the movement of the Britiſh army, that 
the General intended to attack him. It did not in 
the leaſt indicate Tuch deſign, but manifeſtly the re- 
verſe; indeed, it rather diſcovered a fear in tlie Ge- 
neral, of an attack from the rebel army, Could 
Waſhington: when General Howe, with all the ap- 
. . of cantion and fear, in his whole march 
rom Brunſwick to Hillſborough, and during his 
ſtay at that Poſt, kept the Rariton, an unfordable 
river, between him aud the poſt of his enemy, a 
fituation from which he could neither attack nor 
be attacked, poſſibly believe he intended to attack 
him? It was this unmilitary conduct which en- 
couraged Walhington to remain in his camp, be- 
cauſe he Knew he was ſafe while Sir William us 
remained thus poſted. Had the General wiſhed 
to have induced Waſhington to believe he intended 
to bring on art action, there was one obvious and 
infallible mode of doing it. A march of five or 
fix' miles would Have carried the army to Waſh- 
ington's right Dank or rear, It would then have 
been poſted between Waſhington aud all his re- 
ſources; it wöuld have cut him off from his ma- 
gazines of MAY his military ſtores, and his 
ats, then lvin; within ſeventeen, and all 
Within thirty ten of the Britiſh” poſt. In this 
cafe, Wilkins ton muſt have Jeſerteck his cam 
1 awed; 22nd if he Rack A che Cenieral f 
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have. attacked, or purſued him to his, boats, to 
which the Britiſh army would hfve been many 

miles neater than Wafhington, as he muſt, have 

taken a conſiderable circuit to have reached. 


and to have avoided an” action, ſuppoſing, 4 


= EOS 4 


or to cut him off from his Wb N | 
General has introduced 


in Pennſylvaniac And there are a number of gen- 
tlemen, now in London, who can prove that the fort 
2 OW. inn i 1 5 
at Mud Ifland was in an unfiniſhed and defenceleſs 
fate, and 1 8 by 130 militia only; t 
Water guar 


the chain not finiſhed ; and that there axe a variety 


Het BY 099 mus. Bly thee; the 
Mae wa pap lake: unmanned, and 


of places between the Bite, of Newcaſtle and 


Marcus Hook, perfectly adapted to the landing 
Wr eee e 


þ * ä 
„ 
e PTY 1 10 6 Tak 7 n 
SK a myth Sos ec RN e Of this, Sir 
en in his croſs. nation, notwithſtand- 
ing all mne imag ginary 0 12 ulties Ae, had before 
EK" e a alt aer 4 for, in page 
| e candidly decla res th at he, never pre- 
d to den the protcabilty, of. landing an 
n the 851 But, o put this matter 
beyond difp ute, 1 need. only Was, the Public, 
3 the ie eet which Sir William Howe has 
endeavoured to erfiade us would be in danger 
from the eule 5 in the navigation, „ 
rebel force, by bis own orders, ſhortly 7 
when Waſhington had poſſeſſion of the cougtry on 
both ſides, did fail up the ſame river uninured and 
unmoleſted, and in wy than half the time it. had 
taken to fail up the Cheſapeak, when Waſhington? 8 


troops Were in poſſe ſſion of both banks of the river, 


when the water-guard \ Was, Prepared, 1 in com- 
plete force. 

Pages 104 and 1 105 are partly employed in an at 
tempt to prove, there was no time loſt in flopping the 
banks 9 Province and, to enable the anten t 
ereft the batteries againſt Mud Nand, wr 

0 ſupport the charge of negle ct, 1 mall a ply 

to the General's own eclarations.; by. all axe 
will appear, that the city of Philadelphia was in 
he. General's poſſeſſion on the 26th of Septem- 
bete, and that the batteries. were opened againſt 
Mud Illand on the 15th. of November, exactly 
ſeven weeks aſter f. What were the carpenters 
nd Working articse mployed;; in during this time? 
We are tot they were repairing, the dykes,. and 
ſtöppifg out the tides., IT the engineer. employed 
them in that labour, when he. had liberty to 
cure artiſts, he Was very abſurd. This, Wan is 

a rte art, art, and to be performed, only by.ex- 
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to lost ho fie) fois nchile-ithe: wages of: ks 
ditcher is onby 28,; and I have known a maſter- 
artiſt ſent for from Virginia, and paid 4 5ol. heran- 
num ſalary. Hence it was that the carpenters ànd 
working parties, if they were employed in repair- 
ing the dykes, laboured in vain, in à buſinefs that 
they knew nothing about; but the truth is, they 
were as fruitleſsly em oyed in mud and waters 4 
erect the batteries. This occaſioned the applica- 
tion to Mr. Galloway, by Lord Se Who, 
as is before mentioned, had them» repaired | in ſi& 
days. The number of men neee by him, 
were upwards of forty. FO $08. 
Am attempt is made, in 3 1065 to vindicate 
the General's conduct, in not attacking the. rebel 
army at White Marſh. „I had, ſays hey the» beft 
intelligence that the enemy”. s 2 war not ofelibe i 
the r et! 
The guides whe attended. the Comm "this 
truly ridiculous: expedition, and who lived from 
their infancy on the ſpot, and many others, will 
prove, on oath, that the ground in Waſhin 
rear commanded his camp; and it is not leſe true, 
that he was: prepared, àt a moment's notices of 
the General's movement towards his rear, for 
flight. His heavy baggage was ſent off toward 
rr atk,” and his light was in readineſs for a 
cipftate movement. Men of undoubted reputa- 
tion, within his lines at the; Gy: have nen 
theſe facts. sda 007; D789 ent 
But the Gen e akin: 9 bas 
teſtimony of Major-general Grey, who ſays, 4/1 
think an attack on the enemy, ſo very ſtrongly 
fituated as they were at White Marſh, > TA 
have been highly imprudent.” Did the Major- 
general ever reconnoitre the rear of Wafttington's 
camp? Was he ever on, or near that ground 
He does not aſſert it; arid the truth is, he never 
was. May he not chen have been miſtakem in his 
opinion ? He in the next page as poſu iveh aſſorts, 
that the war Was carried on, “ in the. ſtrongeſt 
N country 


N * 


(2 FE 
country in the world, with almoſt an unani- 

maus people to defend ita! rand, in both of theſe 
opinions, there are now. but few men owho do not 
knowWͤthat he is groſsly miſtaken. 11 101 inis Aims”) 


: * 


e haue laid, chat the General»+:ſupinely. ſuffered - 
_ himfelf:to- be: ſurpriſed at Germantown? To diſ- 


Proventhis: charge, we are referred to Sir George 

Ofborne's::teftimony; and, when wen candidiy 
examine what he has ſaid on the ſubject, we find 
itorather ſupports than diſproves it. All that Sir 
George has, ſaid of the General; is, that he ordered 


himto move in front of the line of infantry; and told 
him, he might expect the enemy at day- break 


This only proves, that the General: had ſome 
ſuſpicions of the enemy's deſign; but not that he 
— in conſequence of that ſuſpicion, given the 
neceſſary orders to the army, to prepare them for 
receiving the enemy. If he really believed he 
ſhould be attacked, he is yet more culpable than 
I had imagined for it is evident, from the teſti- 
mony of his own witneſs, that no ſuch orders were 
giwen. Four different queſtions were put to Sir 
George, in order to draw from him his opinionon 
the: ſurpriſe of: the army; all of which he declined 
to anſwenr. If he did believe the army was not 
ſurpriſed, would not the juſtice due to the General, 
have induced him to have declared it? And, as he 
deelined it, is there not what amounts to the 
ſtrongeſt preſumption, that he could not deny at 
without violating hib honour ? But if the General 
really gave the neceſſary orders to the ſeveral 
officers of his army to prevent a ſurpriſe, allthis 
Aides de Camp, and his Secretary, were in dondon 
duxing the examination of his witneſſes, whyithen: 
did he not prove ſuch orders by them His 
hondur, his militaty character demanded at; and 
yet We find he prudently avoided to examine them 
on the ſubject. n 10 hh 1h e arg: 
In the Letters to a Nobleman, page 86 ti 89, 
ILchave faith fully Aeſexibed the diftrefied (Btuation: 
of the rebel army at the Valley Forge, and charged 
migttoiff ot i D 2 264 Tsw: alt e 
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the General with, a high breach of his duty otechis: 
Sovereign, in not attacking or beſieging it, andby 
that , means ſaving. his country from all its ſuhle- 

vent, misfortunes... As this ista high charge, the 


: | | . 
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on ſhort. allowance in reſpect to both; rapidly 
waſting by ſickneſs, that raged with extreme mor- 
tality in all his different hoſpitals, and without any 
of the capital medicines to relieve them. - His: 
army was likewiſe diminiſhed by-conſtant deſer- 
a tions, in companies from ten to fifty at a time; 
hence in three months his number was reduced to 
leſs: than go menn n...... rote 
+ Waſhington's army continued in this weak 
ſtate from December till May; While the Britiſh 
troops, who had the n and were 
in high health and ſpirits, Iay in Philadelphia, in 
a, great meaſure inactive, ſuffering the rebels to 
diſtreſs the loyal inhabitants on every fide of the 
Britiſh lines, to deſtroy their mills, ſeize their 
grain, their horſes, their cattle j impriſon; whip, 
TYrand, and kill the unhappy people, who, devoted 
to the cauſe of their Sovereign, at every ri ſque, 
were daily ſupplying the army, navy, and loyal 
inhabitants — 5 the lines, with every necoſſary 
and luxury that the country afforded,” ““ 
Tuo the charge thus made, with ſo many circum 
ſtances preciſe u 
other occaſions, contents himſelf with mak ing only 
a general anſwer. He does not preſume to deny- 
one of the facts I have aſſerted z he does not deny 
the deſeription l have given of the weakneſs ef, the 
enemy s camp, and of its lines and redoubts; of 


G Y 


vine of mend pref lite wt diftreſſe@ Rite! 's 
artſiag from the wunt of comfortable lodgings, of 
pProbilions, and of clothing; or of the conftint des 
rtions; and extreme mortalit y raging wrviorig Hi 


troopszg VAI theſe facts he penthy glides over 5 
ſilence, and artfully- reſts ue de Was O tlre 
| wing naked afſertion? That at 18 ai 
Pag 166 The autlidr's plan of! beten Sing the 
enemy ut the Valley Forge, is in the 5 
ee Had I made e . ld the * | | 
manner he propoſes, I. ann H ded 
them to be beaten in detail.“ dar IG 
2 -SureW this :carinot be deemed a "fariefaftory 
ſwer to thoſemumerons facts, ſhould 1 wh 25 
in reply however, fatigued: as J am with 5 GE 
eehble taſk of refuting ſo many poſitive” àffer- 
ons, and ſuch numerous mifrepreſentations, 1 
cannot paſs it over in ſflence. On my reader's ac 
count, as welt as my on, will be brief. The reader 
wilkſee/"in the Appendix, an extract of a genuine 
letter from a Committee of Congreſs, appointed to 
examine into the ſtate of Waſhington's army, and 
Etting at the V alley Forge at the time I have men- 
tioned. It is ſigned Francs Dana, one of the 
Committee; in behalf of the reſt, directed o the 
Prefident of the) Congreſs; and indorſed in the 
band-writing of Mr. Laurens; the then Freſident, 
from whoſe trutikj; among orher intereſting pa pers, 
it was taken; the authenticity therefore 2s E 
diſputed. From this letter, it will appear that 
have been modeſt in my'deſcription of the aff 


1 * 


treſſes of Waſhington's army; IItruſt I Have been 


o in every other” piece of information hieh 
have given; and 1 cannot 'help-! ackhowledy gings 
that E eſteem it a fortunate event, that * 

| particular which cartie@ Witt 


obabili na er tHat 
—— to he — A 23 & 
ng peruſed this letter; the reader will re 
collc@,/thavthe e under is met ist- 


VS dee ** bas 23 1 3: 10 50s denen 
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command near 20, ooo veteran 3 that his 
enemy had not gooo men, Who could With pro- 
priety be called effettives z cthat theſe Were in a 
manner deſtitute of almoſt every neceſſary #1 and: 
that he had not horſes to carry off his cannon and 
military ſtores. What, then, could prevent che: Gar: 
neral from marching out with gooo men, and at- 
tack ing this: enfeebled, ſickly, and. naked enemy, 
thus deſtitute of proviſions7 Was he afraid that 
5000 veteran Britons would be beaten “ in detail“ 
by ſuch an enemy W hy, | then, did he not take 
his whole army (as there Was at that time no other 
body of men in arms on the Whole continent of 
America), and attack, or ſurround, and ſtar ve him 
into a ſurrender, agreeably to the plan I have men- 
tioned in the Letters? Could any thing be more 
practicable ? Did not every ſenſe of military duty, 
the recent loſs. of the Northern army, and the eri- 
tical tate of affairs at that time in Europe, all preſs 
him to take this meaſure ? Had this been done, 
the honour of his country, ſhamefully loſt at Sa- 
ratoga, would bave been regained ; all che. alu 
able artillery, and military ſtores of the continents: 
would have fallen into his hands. The Congreſs, 
ſeeing their whole force taken or diſperſed; aniit 
have deſponded of further oppoſition; all America 
muſt have ſubmitted; and the Cpurt of France 
muſt have ſeen the folly of its new alliance, and 
teceded from it; and thus the General might have: 
ſaved his country from all its preſent difficulties, 
embarraſſments, and diſtreſſes. ! 1 i * BITES 4 12 
Af there was not a want of inclination, Why was 
not this done ? The General cannot plead want of: 

erſect knowledge of the ſtate of his enemy. I 
of Waſhington's, 1 
his redoubts and defences, ſeveral of them were 
brought in to him by men of credit, Who took ; 
them on the ſpot. If he wanted intelligence of 
tbe ſtate, poſition, or mqvements of the army, he 

receivediit conſtantly from nm 


5 


1 
z 


08 
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„Dil tent: 290001 ts 600% Nen ba mos 
| n tmentof the enemy's 
21 — beſides his con ſtant intelligence from de- 


, "ſpies, and thepe 


ple of the country, daily 
honing into his: lines. 1 


- ſhort, there was no 


movement, or other material | circumſtance: that 
happened, but What the General was ſoon ac- 
qualnted With. The ſtate and condition of the 


rebel army was as en Webers Dine: as be fore 
Waſhington bogey [90354 LETT "M43 2 
It has been a ion with Wing what motives 
could lead-an n whole reputation ſtood high 
in the opinion of his Sovereign and country, into 
all this miſconduct. The Tp DIS et it to his 
real ignorance ah his my profeſſion. But theſe 


/ 


men have taken onl 1 erficiat view of his ac- 


tions. His plans ttle of Long Hand and 
Brand wine are irreſiſtible proofs: that, when he 

| ed to gain an advantage over his enemy, or 
to cut off his retreat, he poſſeſſed military ju 
ments ſuffcient to inſure it. At both of theſe 
65, he knew, chat if he had been defeated, he 
must haue Joſt bis army. Had his troops been 


touted at Lo — par 190" he cou not have-efeaped 
to his ſhips, en 2 by a victorious enemy. 
Thus circumſtanced, litary abilities werr 


exerted; nor aud ble 1 diſgraced 
+ general of: the firſt abilities; he turned his enemy's 
Tilled-and took -priſoners one-third”: of his army. 


by a oircuitous route, and 


At Brandywine, When he thought his fleet had 


loft him, and he had no ſafety but 9 his 
meaſures were equally judicious; he ſud 
and unperceived, hemmed in the whole reb 
between his two: columus and impaſſable rte. 
In ſhort, he Was never defeated, nor compelled to 


retreat; and always ſucceeded in every attack 


he thought proper to make as far as he choſe 
to ſucteed i knowledge, therefore could not 


be-- + AG vr henever inclination”! r 


ion. | 


other motive. 1 * 8 . lets . 
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There are others, who imagine the war was pro- 
craſtinated from lucrative VIEWS. But from this 
charge I acquit the General. 2451191 NEN 

© There are others, who, having careſullyexamiried 
the conduct of the General, in Americay''ahds com- 
7 0 it with ehe proceedings of # wicked fattion in 

ritain, are convinced that the deſign of both was 
the ſame; and that the General; inſtead of acce 15 
ing the command with an intention to execute t 


truſt repoſed in him by his Sovereign and rb 


try, accepted it by the advice, and with deſgu to 
facilitate the wicked purpoſes, of his conſederates 
in Britain. 1 ſincerely wiſh there were nonground 


for fuch'a concluſion. But there are cirtumſtances 


ſo ſtrong, and actions which ſpeak ſo loudly in ſup- 
port of it, that, When examined, they will amount 
to poſitive proof. Indeed, it is impoſſible to trace 
his conduct, by fair and e arguments, from any 


Ar private letter From Mr, anne Kirk of Not- 
tin ham, one of the General's conſtituents and 
colleagues in faction, with his anſwer, is before 


the Public. Mr. Kirk charges him with a breach 


of promiſe, in wats pang: of the command of the 
forces about: ent to America 5 for fupprefing 


the rebellion ; Ty him of the“ confuſion it had 
made among bie friends” gives his reaſons againſt 


it; and concludes with ſaying, “ I do not wiſh 
you may fall, as many do, 12 t I cannot ſay I 
wiſh ſucceſs 4 the undertaking.” To this confi- 
dential and truly ſeditious letter, the Genetal re- 


turns an anſwer, as confidential. He tells Mr. Kirk, 


that „ he had flattered himſelf he had remov ed ali 
thofe prejudices he had entertained. againſt him;“ 

e he had been highly complimented, upon: his 
acceptin the command, by thoſe. Who are averſe to 
the meaſures of Admini ration; and & intreats 
him in” particular to uſpend his Judgment) until 


rod Ot mm 3398 0 


* The Editor of this Kang cannot. : e fears, the e 
his e en oe * 5785 775 W clays. "IND 
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thegſevent ae prove vim urwdjthy of his ſup- 
tt. enk ape. e . 1770 5 
These letters, which W338 the t intended, for the 
debbie Hast Geral us with a clue to the 
dark and heinous' conſpiracy of the Faction Witch 
which'ithe General was connected. From them it 
appears, that, before theſe men had concerted theis 
plan of oppoſition, he had led ed his honour | to 4 
conſtituents, that he would not accept. of a com- 
mand which Was to ſuppreſs the rebellion; and that, 
notwithſtanding, dhe Was led by ſome, e mu 
ſuppoſe, powerful motive, to te * promiſe... 
What that motive was, is likewi e ſufficiently, 
evident! was the advice of 'the men who wer 


8 
thus & averſe to the hp te of Adminiſtration,” 1 


whoſe: compliments“ immediatel Y received 
on acce ting the commiſſion; whoſe approhation. 
he pleadis as an excuſe for his breach of promiſe, 
to remove the © prejudices” of his particular friend, 

who! Had declare 2 He” 155 not wiſh, him 
ſucceſs * in "upp | the e ion, and to induce 
him , to fi 2 We gent” on the Ge- 
nerabs condutt, until the 8 ſhould prove him 
&< ar worthy of his- Fu upport.” Upon theſe plain 
facts the Public Will! etexmine, Whether gt 1S- 
— L. hs of a reſolution 1 in the 88, h 


Partament is cet in the . 0 compel kim, 
1 IR AWC to = , 

Xs nfo the. 

1 OF ge og 25% e 481 cron, 1 


To accompliſh this 5 n all their power were 
tq be united and e elend { Ine. great li 


con- 
duct was co be adopted; Ain Was to be | 


. 20, | en 


— 
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field for oppoſition. The real rebel, who wiſhed? 0 
overturn the government, and the Hungry pattior, 
ho could only be TatisH&d by power and” Places, 
united etc dre in föſteribg and Tipporting! it. 


7 s 4 


Af 1 
Fa « N 4 - 


Silt the withdro"6f Ae enn 1 


ee their” meaſu es; However Oe ſby4 8 
c e 


or Leeden in the "Hofibur e Taft 
pike, bs obſtreaat in'Purtih 


Execution fry nh de feated if pt 5 "IM ads oy F 
Men's 8 ate ke ſtrong ele 
ſecret deſig hs; If we exatifine tHe: con of tlie 


Fae in Blifain, We Rad that ie has, Mett) gef. 
reſponded with 1% of freconterted mona fue. The | 
A rebellion was ati event, Which the 


thought would farnfin them Wit alt the meats 


_neceflary to the accompliſhment of their deſig 


| They {law.it would call for the exertions f Govert 


ment, and that thoſe exertions Wwolild afford à lar 


And, leſt the wiſdom of the rebel coloniſts Huld 
fail in their plaus, the meaftires* of ſegition from 
time to time. Were e6neerted, "and tfanfmitted, 


by the Faction in Britain, to their confeterates In 


America. The non-importatiofh agreement, the 
union of tlie colonies, and the meeting ef a Obi 
Els. a ſolemn league and covenant, under 0 

not to purchaſe the manufactures af S 


d and to make an unten and indinetble and 


againſt the Britiſi Government, Wy were all me ures 


20 which originated i in Britain, and! SOS. Gopfeck in 


r 1 
Whilſt. theſe gert intrigoss h the whe 


: were carryi 0 with the rebels in America; the 
Fo meaſures. of 


overnment at home were HARE With | 
the moſt. opprobious epithets,” The Reps "which 


Welte taken 0 ſupport the aut? hotith⸗ 13 Re” State 


: overithe, Colonies, were called A 0 1 Aangou e, 


C 1 "of "which 
Mere adopted to tubdue the wo 


50 unjakkißsble re- 
bellioen, were ſtyled 4 an Ae md ruinous ther.” 
Ever engine . was in mozion, ATi every feditibus 

ker lers was 3 to — he - She 


peop le, 


r Ne CT Re 


xF 
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prople, and 40 reer the meaſures of Adwinil- 
; on 


tation” odigus-in. the eyes. of the nation, Thoſe 

8 and falſehoods, which they 
thought would moſt readily captivate the vulgar, 
were induſtfiouſly propagated.. The prefles pouret 
torth- their . pamp} | 


nh hair eis and occalional pieces, 
meu the diſtreſſetl ſtate of the kinge ** ihe de- 
drease of iis inhabitants, the immenſe. debt an 
poverty of the nation, the want of the 'refources 
of war, the impoſſibility of railing the neceffary 
aids, the lawfulneſs of American oppoſition, and 
he injuſtice. and. cruelty of the war; which, it 
was boldly afferted, was intended, by the councils 
in which their Sovereign - immediately prefides, 
to introduce weve, power in the Colonies. 
Nor were theſe doctrines confined to Pamphlets 
and News-papers. They were the conſtant themes 
of inflammatory declamations in both Houſes of 
Ae, . t” ODUNERe 7! 


: 


pular clamour againſt Government, and prevailed on 
à conſiderable part of the deluded people to ſupport 
them; having diſtrafted the counſels of the State, 
and induced them to treat with rebels, and to offer 
to give up the moſt efferitial right of the ſupreme 
authority, the right to tax thoſe Colonies which it 
at bound. to prolect; they adviſed their colleagues 
. in {edition in America, to reject the propoſitions, 
as ©. unreaſonable and inſidious. And theſe op- 
_.probrious epithets were tranſmitted from Weſtmin- 
Tas to Philadelphia, and echoed back from the Con- 
greſs to Weſtminſter again. And afterwards, when, 
through their private intrigues, they had factificed 
the Northern Army, involved their country in a war 
with France, thrown the nation into a general det 
pondency, and en Adminiſtration to offer to 
the. rehels terms of accommodation, little ſhort of 
independence itfelf; their object not being as yet 
| ſecured, their ambition ungratified, the loaves and 
fiſhes unobtained, and the firmneſs" and virtue of 
mix Soxereign not e they * 
33 * : — 4 * wh * * 


( 
the proſpect of accommodation with America: and 


therefore. adviſed the leaders \ in rebe lion. to reject 
even thofe terms; aſſuring. them, that, Admaniftrga 
tion could not ſupport the war, and that they m 
Von grant tem endependencc, FLOW happy, a5,it; or 
Britain, that' theſe ſeditious men were... miſtak 
and that the Congreſs purſued, this fooliſh. advice 1 
fooliſh in reſpect to the views of Congrels, as well 
as thoſe of the Faction i een rf6 
They weakly imagined, that his Maielty,. alarm+ 
ed at the proſpect of a war with France, and of the 
loſs of America, would change his confidential ſer- 
vants, ard receive into his boſom thoſe men Wwho 
were the ſole authors of thoſe diſtreſſes; who; when 
in office, by their ſeditious counſels, - had laid the 
foundation of the rebellion, and, through its whole 
ogreſs, had encouraged and ſupported it; who, 
Bad enjoyed the firſt offices of the State; and whoſe, . 
honour, integrity, and abilities, when weighed. in 
the balance, had been found wanting; men who: 
had avowedly oppoſed every meaſure Which his Ma- 
jeſty had wiſely projected to Tupport the authority, 
_ of the State, and the independence of the nation. 
But, finding that his Majeſty met all the diſtreſſes, 
Which theſe conſpirators had brought on their coun- 
try, with a virtuous firmneſs, which baffled their 
expedtations, they determined to proceed to yet 
more infolent and violent meaſures...” They re- 
ſolved, in their ſecret cabals, to impeach his confie: 
dential ſervants, and by that means to wrelt them * 
from his fetvice, Such impeachments. Were im- 
dent "threatened in the great. council of. the 
hate. While they were thus bringing their plot 
to maturity in Britain; while the .natural.reſources: 
of this country were cried down, to the great en- 


| couragement . of our foreign enemies, and, A ne- 
tional deſpondency 1 in a Ne eff feed Go While. 


the Faction was Arenuoifly a vie in uily 
contenditig, in both 11 fan. e eee en 
N N ng the troop 8 from 2 450 at thei 
r "g Fer meaſure ch Was ne- 
7 - ** ; | . wt «++ WES; . ce ; uy 
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defaby wor "the fecbwery of the revelied Coldiicy: 
their arch-agent;, the General, 83 eee | 
HON Was: taking every. ep. 10 rocraftinate the 
Wurz to lung e the nation 0 
ants lie” 8 
AtchiBifiration” more, odious to the people. We 
have feen, that, although by his “ great ſucceſſes?! 
ined” in leſs than four months, b ly. one 
half of his force, he * had nearly duced a ge- 
ne ral ſubmiſſion“ of the rebels; yet, by his 1ti- 
action, he procraſtinated the war during the ſpace 
of ſixteen months longer, and left the rebellion in 
more fpirits than when he began his operations. 


Hie ſuffered his enemy, with. leſs than go men, 


10 te- con fuer a province which he had lately re- 
duced; he "ſuffered that enemy to beſiege his 
whole army in its quarters he wantonly waſted 
the ſeaſon of military operations, giving his enemy 
time to rebruit their Ladueed force. By various 

n he deere e K depreſſed the ſpirit of 
loyalty, and always declined to avail himſelf of ien 
aſſiſtance: He alternately ſunk and revived the ſpirit 
of rebellion, always taking care not 2 reduce it, 
He often' met his enſeebled enemy, and as of 


wit his vaſtly ſuperior force, retreated before it; 


and, with an unaccountable verſatility, adopre 
one plan after another, always chooſing that which 
was moſt expenſive to the nation, amd ruinous to the 
Jactefs of hut own operations," 

III Le 40 All this, with a ana 3 
ency of defign to waſte the public money to ren. 
der the nation tired of the American war, aud 
hopeleſs of ſuoceſs, and to multiply che difficulties 
of Government in carrying it on; we have ſeem 
him, in proportion as his enemy's ſtrength and, 
reſoutces decreaſed, coriftant] ere, his wanton. 
pm: oe" aud extravagant demand for 335 
forte, until, c naly with. his co 


at home; He' 22 laid the 8 of Fae wit 


France A Ea TH 3.4 dope, he a echt 
1181125 H 2 N That 


rther _ . debt, 
re general deſpond aber and to render 


Ges- 
. a 
CS VF oni n ei 31 Bi; og 91 fr 
h Phat the Faction, on the Gen 8 
feeling for the diſtreſſes of their _—_ Faw a 
to involve it ina miſchief of 0 great e 
While it en a war with, its Colon 
Ido mot determine; although * ie OA 
dor Poser, and the emoluments of office, with. 
general tenor of their conduct, mig t. even juſtiſy 
uch a deciſwn. Hovever, this is evident, that, 
upon the General's arrival. in Britain, with a large 
retinue of his confidential friends, who were to be 
the vindicators of his ſhameful.conduRt in Ve 
the Faction received him in their arms, a 
vindicated his conduct. Their force thus oled. 
they conceived that their plot was brought to its 
wiſhed· for maturuy. They prepared for, 2 
loudly threatened, impeachments and the A 
But, previous to "this meaſure, the whole _ 
and odium of the miſcarriages. of the American 
war, of which they themſelyes had been the au- 
thors, were to be caſt on the ſervants of, the 
Crown. Jo effect this, anonymous charges. againſt 
the General were carried into Parliament, and, his 
character was to. be vindicated in the great councils 
of the State, and no where elſe. In vain did the 
officers of Government, to whom he was alone 
accountable, declare, that they had no accuſations 
againſt him. . Inſtead of petitioning; their Sove- 
reign for a Court-martial,. the only proper court by 
which he could be tried, they Il SS a unpre- 
cedented examination in the Houſe of Co 
under the pretence of vindicating the —.— when 
their real e was to condemn the conduct of Ad. 
miniſtratioa, and to prepare the way er hair 
threatened impeachments. 
In this examination, they p hoped 0 run alone, 
For time they did ſo; but at their ſecret 
2 apperring evident, J was called. 
FETT 
Many gent reputation, per- 
Vary acquainted With the: conduf of the war CS 
the ſtate of America, were fummoned to give evi 
nce 


4 


Renee reſpeRing chem, „O, chis dhe Bastien us 
ö priled,” "Only? 'two + witneſſes: were examitied. 


che FaRion*Minink! from the: « enquiry & the: great 
oven of: the nation was convinced, that r the 
of Adminiſtration, in reſpect.oto the 
e wart ſtood elearly juſtified, and the derp- 
id plot of the FalMion was totally fruſtrated 
Such bas been the conduct of the. mens who 
10 De imitation of their confe 


in Amanca, 
Bave, by their tpecious. and falle — 


berty, been ſeducing their unwaryseduntry t6 
the brink of ruin! 9 7 ſuch are the cih, an 
hich they have, by their cabals, with 
induſtrys involved the nation ! When will Britonz, 
e moſt wealthy, the moſt free, and the mot 
happy per n on earth, diſcern their une good 
7 voice of wiſdom teach theme-v0 
ſupport 1 power, 4 
alone can preſerve their freedom and inde nee 
among nations! When will they ceaſe to bethe 


5 of een, and the unbappy dupes af 


lawleſs, „ 
Tine has been, ee Princes on che throne 
Have paid noi re ard de law, and broke over the ſa- 
rect bounds of t ir happy conſtitution; when they 
Have deprived the worthieſt men, without law, 
"of their perſonal liberty, and robbed the people af 


heit property and when they would haue extendecl 


ive to the utmoſt bounds of arbit 
5 — er. How different, at this day, is. the ſituation 
3 Britons! They have a Sovereign, into whoſe 
heart a wiſh never yet entered: that interfered with 
the happineſs of his ſubjects; whos never. yet xe 
ceived a farthing from his people without their 
b ee inſtead of attempting tom extend 
ative, has, of his on accords given 
BY that prerogative to ſecure-;thenrights 
| part . 798 ez — a Sove arme ee de &he 
* Uiſtreſles 125 fn from theirown dolly; datelycamp- 
Pal Ne, them ut unlimited power dntochis babss, 
. 4x 3 4 


nb 


the — — 


uch Was the force of their evidence, that 
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| altar of lawleſs ambition, and 


e 


to fave the capital city of their ki from im- 
8 ion, and the nation _ from ruin, 


bang cen pli —. ＋ 2 week; 2 


part of che nation, and ſaved his cory from ruin, 


pH 


| Mann with a virtuous generoſi ve it up 
1 a Sovere e 4. 84 14 


if we may 
* from the whole tenor of his conduct, is, te 


bu erve their conſtitution of government bo a. 


nd to its independente, its diguity a 


lory among nations; to recover the loſt 
of the State; and to reduce his i ot doing = 


fdious enemies to juſtice ; which there can 
doubt of his effe ing, if not obſtrutted 

— of his people, and the ſeditious views f 
Faftion; which has too long diſtracted his mou 
and prevented the exertions of his power. An 
yet too many Britons, faſcinated by Me, 
arts und deluſive wiles of thoſe poli: 
are conſtantly gi wing them their ſupport, 

2 to 5 truly patriot meaſures of 'the 

ſacriſteing their own happine 


moſtpowerful and beautiful fabric of civiÞlib 
remaining * the d N ruiti, 
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| Private mo 1 CRaracte, to. rome 
2 IB ln code Hope am di — | TR 
dering Mr. Galloway as the Author. of tters 
to a Nobleman; and wiſhing, by defaming hie 
perſonal character, to leſſen his credit; and that 
the impolitions on the Public, in your Defence, 

might more readily paſs for truths; . you deſert 
the field of decent A, manly argument, and take 
a mean refuge under the abuſe of his private re- 
Putation, A conduct of this kind can need no 


comment; it can have no weight with the. candid; 


it is the uſual praftice of the. guilty, and the com- 
mon weapon made uſe of to wound the innocent. 
| You do not venture to accuſe him of, although 

'ou ſtrongly inſinuate his diſloyalty: - Vou deny 

is influence in the province he lived in ;—You 
boldly charge him with giving you falſe intelli- 
14414 | ; 0 
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and you mean ee 
— romance, . Ne 


ive hat relation theſe — 5 
dein of your: © Pfofe 50 
ſhall, on Mr. Galloway's account, exam 
->Fo give a gloſs to your.infiguations.. 150 
his diſloyaltx, yo be, e gnntleaago 1 

— of * 2 was. elett 95975 


firſt — ng ab the moſt ch aps le. 255 9575 Fal 
deſigns, - to accommodate the alarming controverſy, 
to eſtabliſſ a more permanent union between.the 
two countries, and to ſtop the rifing. Joon, 
This was exactly the: circumſtance: of that. gentle. 
man, Who refuſed the delegation on a my RT 
terms: His inſtructions are Jong ſince before 
Public, and prove the fact; and it is kno 
many gentlemen. now in London, from Pen 
ana: that; While in Congreſs, he faith 155 
ſued thoſe Inſtructions, tems: .exerting. his 
influence to carry them into execution. That. he, 
boldly; and unawed by the dangers. whi: threats 
ned his perſon, in the tumults of riot and factian 
Which he was oppoſing, condemned every meaſure 
whichtended to ſedition, and a ſeparation c of the 15 
eountries. That when he found he could not ſtem the 
torrent of rebellion, -he returned to the Aſſembly ; 
and chere again, as the ultimate meaſure he c Af 
to. ſave the province he livedin, he reſolutely 
erfed bis inſmente to induce them to diſapprove 
of the meaſures of Congreſs, and totally to ſecede 
_ From-albeonnexionawith it. That having failed in 
this meaſure;; un the queſtion, by one. vote;..only, 
hewas'ags — . a Member of the ſecond C 


— ren 10 his own ſolemn and repeates 
fufals to es That he continued thus, ele&e 
until lontz after that Congreſs met; but as he: die 


214 A ö not 


Sb fuch was th: er of the Congveſs 0 
A Ris” Eoicarrence” in their meaſures;7 that 
Franklin came up to his ſear iche ; 
Tetired; to folicit) his unioti with 

, and offered to procure his immediate:re-olec- 
inp pr bw het refuſed. Andafterwards, 
Foy although His life was repeatedly threatened 


the ed ene fation, and while his friends 


bled for his ſafety, he, unawed by his danger, 
condemned in his publications the — 
Congrefs, and charged them with views of in- 
dependence and treaſon, at a time urhen they pub- 
licly difavowed them. Could it be poſſible for 
the candour of the Public to aſk for further 
of this gentleman's uniform - fidelity to his 
reign, and attachment to the legal oonſtitution of 


his country; his having a very Va- 
luable re and facrificed' the 1 ndent hap» 
pineſs of his family 'to"thoſe „e y muſt-cers 


tainly be that proof. PAL; ene e 
But you further add, «When my Brother and 
I," in the character -of - hls” . Commil- 
fioners for reſtoring bliſhed a 
mation of indemnity, 2 all - thoſe 'who- 
Part in the ' rebellion, — they ſhould furs - 
render 'themfelves; — ſubſcribe à declaration 
of allegiance within a _ time, Mr. Gallo- 
way wa. Among the came over to ut from 
a tas us 25 int: that he had 
oe part. in the RE — —— 
nefit of the on offered by the proclamation. 
Now, Sir, near this is all — do not 
ſuſpekt it is your own.” I wiſh,” for the ſake: of 
TI” on character, to believe it to he that of your 
venal dependant, hom you have long ſince amply 
rewarded for writing your Vindication g for 40a 
know you was not, where you ought we nw 
With your army at Brunſwick, When Nr. 
V carte 8 to it, dut in New: Tore; 
ould 1 deſcend to fotlow- — Whats 
"07 tacking 
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However, as this is 4 practice of Which 1 8 ky: 
prove IL ſhall mot aloe. it. But, Sir, the teal 
15-Your | proclamation is dated goth: 9 
and Was not publifhed within you on lines at 
Brunſwick, i New Jerſey, near miles At 
from Philadelphia, from whence you tay Mr. Gal- 
| came; until the day, followings and on this 
very day, early in the morni „he was within 
your lines, with General Vaughan, in Brunſwick, 
Driven from his family, by an order, of the Con- 
vention at Philadelphia for the impriſonment of 
his perſon, he left — . on the 28th, two- 
days before the date of your eee 
eleven days before one of them was ſent to the 
province he left; for you may recolle&, that thoſe 
proclamations were not ſent to Pennſylvania until 
aſter your arrival at Trenton, on the 8th of De- 
cember, when your Aid de Camp te eſted Mr. 
Galloway to ſend Ad f of them To P hilar tphia, 
which: he accordingly did. by a perſon. on whom : 
he could depend. 1 have ee General 
Vaughan, who may recolle& the time of Mr. 
Galloway's coming into Brunſwick, and that he 
was the firſt who hewed him the proclamation- 
Thus, Sirp you will perceive into 2 t a dilemma 
vou have brought 'yourſelf, N o the in- 
vention of one who was with ew. Vork, 
and could: now nothing about the time When Mr. 
Galloway: came” over to your. lines, But, if vo 
really thought Mr. Galloway « « had. taken part in 
the rebellion,” Why did you afterwards appoint - 
m. ſo many places of high truſt in his Ma- 
jelty/s:ſervice, giving him an opportunity daily to 
betray it How ean © you account for a conduct, ſo 
inconſiſtent with your manifeſt eee either to 


your Sovereign or Country —— Joi Daves! 
You next apa © port to mention, your ue 
rality ta Mr, Ga o Way. Mean, indeed Lo Will! 3 


appear, when that e s1 eryices/and 
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Gees ute, bc dl * Ore dum your 5 
vere hg? {vo yet meaner ſtill, When it is know] 
yo Fl it out of the ide money And ho 
2 5 this“ profuſe iberality amount tod Ne 
fean-yyol. in which the wages of a clerk are 


ine hade, our own. er a ocker e rw 
formed e He hp months. 7 4 | 


And What were the F ee eee 
He acted às Superintendant of the Police; Which 


_ di ſted, regulated, and r. at your 
es Yet In a office : was included the pre- 
seren f the order, internal peace, and fufety, 
of® the" firſt” city in America. He ſerved vou as 
Superintendant of the Port; an office eſtabliſhed” 
of all the cargoes imported 
for the uſe of your army, and the people within“ 
your lines, and to prevent their being clandeſtinelyx 
carried*to the enemy. He ſerved you as Superin- 
tendant of the prohibited Articles. In this office 
the utmoſt care and attention was neceſſary, to: 
prevent tlie enemy from being ſupplied with them. 
He alſo ſuperintended every avenue of your lines, 
and e % received the reports of perſons ap- 
pointed to attend them. He was conſtantly em- 


ployed by you, from the time of your arrival at“ 
the bead of Bs to the day of your reſignation, 
in obtaining 


. intelligence of the ſtate © 
and ae of the enemy; and gained more 


1 arid better intelligence for leſs thaw.goo}**. 
than you 7 paig for at New York, as your friends” 
confeſſed,” upwards of 5000l;, He was: — 
plied to by the Commifſfaries and: Quarter-maſters,”” 
for his adyite and e in procuring! forage 


and proviſions | for your. army. He Was inceſ- 
ſantly cafled on to Fro you with guides and. 
horles for vu arties, He raiſed ai txgop:of! light 
hotle32zr enibodied” eighty loyal volunteers; who? 

lerved without pay or oh ay Arp 
his dn aiteftor, "thol ſe man) and, common fern. 
vides nientföfled is ote of, his Exarination}4* 
P 90. * allo ufnil zed you with many maps, 


delineating 
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delincating the, roads for the march of your. army; 
and a 2 ne, with att 1 . Js Wn 
the Delaware and the Sulquehaninal, either dere 
by himſelf, or under his iminediate dirWoti x With- 
| a variety of other ſervices, totally wen rn of 
bis public offices; which, had they been Yong by 
Four favourite officers, would have coſt you ten 
times the amount of the whole ſum of your pro- 
fuſe liberality to him. Such are the ſervices of 
Mr. Galloway, which you, have not had the honour 
to mention, Your liberality, and thole ſervices, 
are now before the Public, to whoſe candid re- 
flections both are ſubmitted, I ſhall only remark, 
that, had you dealt out the public money, com- 
_ mitted to your charge, with the ſame œconomy to 
your favourites, as you did to this gentleman, we 
ould not have feen ſo many American Nabobs 
rolling in wealth, and luxuriouſly living on the 
ſpoils of their country, as have lately returned 
ebnet, i 9 rl ay 
In reſpect to Mr. Galloway's popularity in the 
provinces in which he had lived, it is too well af 
certained by a variety of facts too notorious to 
be affected by your negation; but as the charge 
of his want of influence does not injure his moral 
character, I ſhall ſay no more on that ſubject. 
Of a very different nature is your next and laſt 
charge. You ſay, * You at firſt paid attention to 
his opinions, and relied upon him for procurin 
you ſecret intelligence; but you afterwards foun 
your confidence miſplaced; his ideas you diſco- 
vered to be viſionary; and his intelligence was 
either ill-founded, or fo frequently exaggerated, 
that it would not have been fafe to act upon it.” 
If theſe affertions be truths, why did you continue 
_ conſtantly to employ him in the line of intelligence, 
to the day of your reſignation? Why was your 
Aid de Camp a os e coming down from you 
to him, deſiring him to fend out for intelligence? 
Why. did you not altogether rely on your * other 
channels of ſecret communication?” How unac- 
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an to yindicate himſelf; for you have 


_ and aten. made, it is impoſſible for the moſt 
| x pruden ly avoided either mafia 
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pop 3 Sir William Howe. himſelf, under his n 0 
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and the ſeal of his arms. eye 92 4 11 
Six days only before you left meg e ine 
| en with the faithful — of Mr. Galloway, 

you not only warmly recommended him to the at> ty 
tention of your Wetken ith: Mae: 19, oy | 
following, jars: bg f 


80 Sir, Ry 5 boning ain: > rags . wth 
«TH E ſalutary „ edle of the ee in the 
eſtabliſhment of Fe police in this city, have ſa 
fully juſtified: my choice of the gentlemen in whoſe 
hands I placed * important truſt, that I cannot, 
eit her as a public or private man, withhold this teſtis 
mony of my ſenſe of their ſervices; and I beg, that, 
to the general rcſbett paid you, as an upright, able 
magiſtrate, and en to 115 legal conſtitution of your 
country, I may be permitted the honour of adding 


particular affrance of 1 ate K. ere n 


with which I am, Si 4 | 
Vour moſt obedient kuble Ney ein cer 

| 1 en 
Naar. MP * % 5 ea "Pp 


"Mw, Sir, permit me to «ſk —If Mr. Galloway 
was difloyal, how could you give him your teſti- 
mony that he was a friend to the legal conflitution 

tas country?” If he was om prep hoy: 221 

poſſeſs bet lie - EN ah ret as an, upright 
rate? If he had deceived you, in giving you. fl 
intelligence, why. could you not very juſtly, (ett h 
4A public or. private man, n 7590 fenſe F 2 
ſtruicr as And, if he was unwort / pa 0 of your £8 fed 7 


how, unworthy. was it in Sir, * Howe. 
e rances gf his great TIS 


— | W 50 Rab Tae 
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ſome ume in England; for ou was the firſt gen- 
tleman, your own and your Noble Brother's Secre- 
A excepted, who paid Him the honour of a viſit 
on his, e in London. Nor way” it changed 
the before Ris examination in the {Houle of 
Commons, on the condutt of the American wat; 
for En well remember, that, on that day, your 
Noble Brother, Who was pleading i in your defence, 
d therefore we may preſume ſpoke your ſenti- 
ents, delivered, when Mr. Galloway was preſent, 
1 high, though fulſome panegyric on his honour 
end eg rity, But ho Thangeable are the good 
opinions of men! Mr. Galloway being examitiecd, 


the film which had before inverted his Lordfhip's : 


optics, and repreſented Mr. Galloway as a man of 

integrity, became ſuddenly removed; and from that 

inſtant he ſtood metamorphoſed from an honourable 

man into “ Sbakeſpear's apothecary;““ and now, 

by che fame magical influence, you have trans- 

formed him from a man worthy:of 5+ 

a an upright; magiſtrate,” into one of no 

rity; from an upright man, into a deceiver: and from 
a” * friend to the = confltatiort of his rd 3 

Tl bel. 

5 Noventzer 10, . PF 
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Sir 4 5. en. 88 To N SS af 11 : n WO, 4A 1 


3FY cane eng ene, the diſeontent end di 
din 1 appears among's very great 1 
er of e here, on account ef [your 

| 3 actepted a command in the expedition Ag. 
our” Ame richt brethren.” From the opinion 1 hack öf 
oor — Hy in general; I votet for Je at ute 
«ibn. notwichſtanding you had in ſome 
Te amor contra to my ertimonts. 
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II you did not think the Miniftry had puſhed this 
" getter toe far N 11 Se bol no 1, 


84 cen | 
You, Vt Na. * * 4 * A385 9 d * 
Whether you w for the repeal bf dhe 
four Acts of Parliament, whi going t 
enforce p. nol do tuo 7! | 
If I am not miſtaken, and I believe that you will 
allow that I am not, you anſwered to every one gf. 
rere : «$A 
. theſe Queries in the affirmative. This, out of pure 
regard to your intereſt here, I have made known 
to numbers, who were in the. ſame ſtate of ſuſpenſe 


with myſelf, as to the propriety of our conduct at 
the election; and it has ſerved to remove, in a great 
_ meaſure, the ill gy ee by which you yourſelf 
Was very ſenfibly affected while among us. is 
We are however affured, that General Howe is 
preparing to embark for America to enforce the Acts. 
Judge, if you can, the confuſion this occaſions among 
your friends. The moſt plauſible excuſe that is 
made among us, is, that the King ſent for you, and 
„„ „% ‚ „ P T COT, 
Now I muſt beg leave to ſay, that I think you 
might have acted the part of a great man, in refuſing 5 
to go againft this people on many accounts. But 
to ſay nothing of politics, your Brother died there. 
They have ſhewn their gratitude to your name and 
family, by erecting a monument to him, who bled . 
in the cauſe of freedom amongſt them; to him, who 
dared to act ere to a Court, when his judg- 
ment informed him his oppoſition was right 3 and 
vet he died a ſoldier. Our paſſions were wrought © 
upon at the election by the mention of his honoured . 
name, in a paper which you may perhaps remem- 
ber: and may I not mention. it to you, With a win 
that you may follow fo amiable, ſo diſintereſted, fc 
revered a character? I believe you have not eve 
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want of courage; nay; your courage de made 
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| „177 ſhould reſolve, 4 ee 525 23, 1 W 
not- i you may fall as may do but Tea fa a 
I wiſh pe to the e Theſe 5 Mtn ar 
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I have read your letter of the 10th, 1 ſo much 
the greater degree of concern, as. 1 had flattered 
myſelf I had removed all 8 P you lad en- 
ttrtained againſt me, when 1 had the pleaſure of. 
being with you at the election. The TancQur-3 
malice of thoſe who were not my friends at the 
election, fill me with aſtoniſhment at the inſtance 
you mention of their wiſhes for my fall in America. 
My going thither was not my ſeeking... I was or. 

dered, and could not refuſe, without incurring the 
odious name of back wardneſs to ſerve my country 
in diſtreſs.—80 contrary. are men's opinions here, to 

ſome with you, that, i-1 Falle of the groſſeſt abuſe, 1 
have been moſt higlily complimented upon the occaſion, 
by.” thoſe who are even averſe. to the, Ba nn of 
Admin tration. 1 
Every man's private feelings ought. to give. way 
to the ſervice of the Public at all times; 1 — 4 
ticularly, when of that delicate nature in which our 
affairs Rand, at Pag Whatever op obrious . 
names 1 may be called 75 Notting 0 175 en- 
co raged to fay, that. no ſuch onithets ant be put.on: - 


i in 105 32 other Quarter... Weh 0. 3 — 
rely 
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ort. 
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your Judgment, in h. 1 60 ers, ww 25 
Ke 


coy 


| jelloiiny that country. I may ſafely allen, s 
inſur er ery; few, in comparita of che whole 


* 12948. 0 NN 
poople. are \cortiinly: Moody who do ndt agree to 
taxation from hence, but who do not wiſh to ſever 
themſelves from the ſupremacy of this countr 
This laſt ſet of men, I ſhould hope, by their being 
relieved. from the grievance, will moſt readily reti 
to all due obedience to the laws. een 

With reſpect to the few, who, I am told, deſi re to 
ſeparate themſelves from. the Mother Cou „1 
truſt, When they find they are not ſupported in t eir 
frantic ideas by the more moderate, which I have 
deſcribed, they will, from fear of puniſhment, ſub- 

tide to the\laws, : 

With regard to trade, this country muſt now I= | 
the foundation of its ſtability. with America, by 
procuring a laſting obedience to our laws, without 

Which it can never arrive at that permanency fo 
. 1 aac 115 ATM for the well Ne Dl 


1 am, Sir, your faithful and obedient ſervant, | 


banane, Feb. ah, 1776. wu hers, 
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. Extract of a Letter fiat the pada die * 651 | 
13 1125 to the Preſident . SG the AT 


ENRY Lou RENS, 2 


Fi 
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4 Sir, 2 | Camp at 2 Forge, Feb." 13; 1778, 


. WHEN, in emp Bene. With the ener tion of 
, Pore and the wiſhes of the country; the army 
was thrown into huts, inſtead of retiring to more 
«diſtant and convenient quarters, the troops juſly 
4 N comfort | FEE: the ſurrounding 


country 


* 


„„ 
country cguld affor Amang thole, p ppavidontial 
ij 


1 Draw, would probably; ha 
ſayed the lives of many of your brave ſoldiers, wha 
Bave now. paid the great debt of nature.-;Unpro- 
vided Q this; or mate rials to raiſe them from the 
cold and wet;carth, fickneſs and mortality 4 | 
hrough. their quarters in an aſtoniſuing degree. Not- 
a tie diligence of- the phyfutans and - ſure 
ens, f whom we. hear no complaint, the ſick and 
dead has increaſed one-third in the laſt week's re- 
turns, which was one third greater than the week pre- 
ceding ; and, from the rnd inclement weather, will 
Probably increaſe in a much greater proportion. V 
ng; Sir, can equal their ſuſferings, except the 
patience and fortitude with which the faithful part | 
of the army endured them, Thoſe of a different cha- | 


racter deſert in confiderable numbers, 1 f 
The want of horſes and waggons for the ordinary [ 
as well as extraordinary occaſions of the army, prefles 4 
upon us, if poſhble, with equal force; almoſt every 
ſpecies of camp-tranſportation is now performed by _ 
men, who, without a murmur, patiently yoke themſelves 
to little carriages of. their own making, or load their 
wood and proviſtons on their own backs-——Shoutd the 
enemy,  encourgiged by the growing weakneſs of your | 
troops, be led to make a ſucceſsful impreſſion upon your i 
camp; your artillery would now undoubtedly fall ante | 
| for want of horſes to remove it, —Bu 
maller and tolerable evils, when com- 


= _  Pared with the imminent danger of your troops, pe- 
8 an famine, or diſperſing in ſearch of food. 1 
The Commiffaries, in addition to their ſupphes of | 


2 
The 
live cattle, which are precarious, have found a 
uantity of pork in New Jerſey, of which, by a 
Fatlureaf waggons, not one barrel has reached the camp. 
The orders were given for that purpoſe as early 
ies the-ath-of Januury.— In palme corferènce 
with the General, he informed us, that ſome brigades 
ad been four days without meat: and that euen the 
common; ſoldiers had been at his quarters to' mae 
known teir wants. At preſent, Sir there is not one 
"0 0 gentleman 


r) 


ntleman of any rank in this department, though 
che duties of the office require a conſtant and un- 
femitted attention. In Whatever view, therefore, 
the object preſents itſelf, we truſt you will diſcern, 
that the moſt eſſential intereſts are connected with 
it, The ſeaſon of preparation for next campaign, 
is paſſing ſwiftly away. Be aſſured, Sir, that its 
operations will be ineffectual, either for offence or 
Protection, if an arrangement is not immediately 
made, and the moſt vigorous exertions uſed to pro- 
cure the neceſſary ſupplies. 8 Gag 


= > | 
We are, with the greateſt regard and reſpect, 
ee ä 
Your moſt obedient, and . 
very humble ſervants, . 
(Dx E Comm 1rrz.) 


* 


n Signed Fra. Daxa, * 
To the Prefident of Cin. 
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From the Rev. Mr. WzsTIEV fo à Friend, concern- 


ing a Paſſage in a Monthly Review, 


* — Y & + * 


Dear Sir, „ | 


YESTERDAY looking" over the Monthly Re- 
1 view for laſt October, at page 307, I read the 


following words: 


« Sir William's Vindication” (of his own conduct) 


© is not a feeble attempt to reſcue his reputation from 


the obloquy thrown upon it. Mr. Galloway's Book 
is here anſwered, Paragraph by paragraph, and ſe- 


veral miſrepreſentations of important facts and 
circumſtances proved,” 


I cannot quite agree with this. I think, 1. No 
unjuſt obloquy has been thrown upon it; 2. That 
his Vindication is à very . feeble attempt, to juſtify 
his conduct: g. That he has not anſwered in a ſa- 


tisfactory manner, any one paragraph of Mr. Gal 


loway's Book : and, 4. That he has not proved any 


miſrepreſentation of any one important fact or 


circumſtance. 


I think. alſo, that the account he gives of Mr. 


Calloway is a very feeble attempt to blacken his cha- 


racter ; 


L E „ þ 4 R. 


racter: for a full confutation whereof, I refer 
the candid Reader to the preceding Appendix. As 
ts the fturrilige Sir William ſpeaks of, I ſee not 
the leaſt trace of it in any thing Mr. G has 
ubliſned. He is above it. He is no “ venal in- 
| ey of Calumny:“ he abhors Calumny as he 
does Rebellion, $2 


Im, dear Sir, yours, &c. 
City Road, ; | 
Jan. 25, 1781. JOHN WESLEY, 


- 4 . * x "= $ 2 4 
Fo i 2% e 1 17 * NIN en - 
3 SL 8 * 1 4 . + " 4 » 4 £ - þ +> ? ag 14 * 


p. S. T have been frequently attacked by the | 
Monthly Reviewers, but did not anſwer, becauſe 
wie were not on even ground. But that difficulty 
is now over, Whatever they object in their 
i Monthly, Review, Lean. gufwer 36, my-Montbly 
Magazines Aud 1 ſhall think it my duty ſo todo, 


when the objection is of any importance. 
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